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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 

The original work of which the following is a " condensed 
translation,'** bears the French title Souvenirs d* un Voyage 
dans la Tartarie^ le Thibet^ et la Chine, pendant les annies 
1844, 1846 et 1846, par M, Hue, Pretre Missionaire de la 
CongrSgatian»de Saint-Laaa/re. It is the story of a long 
journey and circuit of Chinese Tartary to the capital of 
Thibet, with a forced return to the Chinese Territory, per- 
formed by a Roman Catholic Missionary, and his assistant 
M. Gabet, delegated, upon the breaking up of the Pekin 
Mission, to the exploration of what is rather hypotheti- 
cally called the Apostolical Yicariat of Mongolia. On 
their route everywhere is novelty, danger and excitement 
— afresh scenery, fresh adventure, with religious rites and 
manners and customs, now for the first time so fidly de- 
scribed, and which, it may be remarked, at times appeal 
not merely to our love of inteUigence, but to our love of 
the marvellous. 

A fact connec^d with the reception of the Journey 
in England, may recommend it to the attention of Amer- 
ican readers. It is derived from a pre&ce by William Haz- 
litt to a second translation of the work published in Lon- 
don. " When M. Gabet was directed by his superiors to 
proceed to France, and lay a complaint before his Govern- 
ment of the arbitrary treatment which he and his fellow 

• A reprint of the tnuulstion by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, lieaed by Mmb^ 
I Longman & Co. 
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Missionary had experienced in the steamer which con- 
veyed him from Hong-Kong to Ceylon^ he found Mr. Al- 
exander Johnstone, Secretary to Her Mjyesty's Plenipo- 
tentiary in China ; and this gentleman perceived so mnch 
not merely of entertainment, hut of important informa- 
tion in the conversations he had with M. Gabet, that he 
committed to paper the leading features of the Reverend 
Missionary's statements, and on his return to his official 
post, gave his manuscripts to Sir John Davis, who, in his 
turn, considered their contents so interesting, that he em- 
bodied a copy of them in a dispatch to Lord Palmerston." 

The English JSeview speaks of " M. Hue's graphic pa- 
ges " and remarks, " the labours of Messrs. Hue and Gabet 
have extended very considerably the existing amount of 
knowledge of those remote regions of inner Asia." 

The last number of Blackwood's Magazine, summing up 
the results of these and other researches in an article " Ti- 
bet and the Lamas," says of these missionaries — ** they 
have given us a most readable and interesting personal 
narrative of a life of continued hardships, and of frequent 
suffering and danger in remote regions, the routes through 
which were partly never before recorded in detail, and 
partly never before trodden by any European."^ 

Nkw York, Mareh, 1852. 




PREFACE OF THE TEANSLATOR. 

A woBK, whoee origin and purpose are explained almost in 
the first page, would scarcely require any introductory renuurk, 
but that it has been found necessary to reduce a little its ori- 
ginal dimensions^ in order to bring it within the limits of the 
present publication. Care has been taken, however, that the 
passages omitted should be those which it is believed the 
reader would most willingly spare; for instance, a general 
survey of the Tartar nation, derived, in a great measure, from 
written and even printed sources^ — ^the account of the return 
Jbumey from the capital of Thibet^ the journey to which by a 
similar route, had been already fully described, — and some de- 
tails oonoeming Buddhism, which have been already brought 
before the public, at length, in the work of Mr. Prinsep. 

Protestant readers will not enter into all M. Hue's views on 
the subject of the conversion of the Buddhist Tartars^ and they 
may, perhaps^ think his frequent assertions of the stiiking re- 
semblance between the outward forms and ceremonies of Bud- 
dhism and those of his own Church somewhat naive ; but his 
single-mindedness and earnest piety of heart and life will, it is 
hoped, not fail to meet with sympathy from all Christian^ 
whatever may be their speculative differences. 

Some readers will be tempted to smile at the good faith with 
which he relates certain marvellous stories ; and I must own 
that, having omissions to make, I felt at first tempted to in- 
clude these among them; but^ on consideration, it appeared 
better to leave them as they stand, since the manner in which 
they are related is characteristic of the unworldly simplicity, 
which is as striking as the intelligence of the writer. It is evi- 
dent that^ so far from tending to impeach his veracity, they 
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afford ft strong confirmation of it ; for he himself is perfectly 
aware of the feeling with which they are likely to be received, 
yet he will not shrink from the statement of what he believes 
to be the trath, nor from expressing opinions which, looking 
at these things from his peculiar point of view, he could not 
help forming. We may have no doubt whatever of the &ct8^ 
bat decline accepting his infei*ences from them ; even while 
confessing our inability to offer any solution of onr own. Per- 
haps all readers may not be inclined to regard them with so 
little attention ; for, in the oscillation of opinion that may be 
observed on many such subjects, there appears an occasional 
tendency at present^ not so much to the unconditional rejection 
as to the over-ready acceptance of whatever bears the impress 
of the marvellous ; a desire to seize on it in support of theo- 
ries which draw as largely on credulity as ever did tale of 
goblin or saintly miracle in old times. But the explanations 
offered on these systems are yot much more satis&ctory than 
that of the lady we have somewhere heard of, who got over 
every knotty point in mechanics^ by supposing a thing could 
be done " somehow by means of a screw." 

We must be content to remain in doubt as to the precise 
mode of jugglery by which the " Lama Bokte" — after, to the 
satis&ction of all beholders^ ripping his entrails open with a 
cutlaas— restored himself to pei-fect soundness a moment after; 
but we miust decline to admit that he effected it by preter- 
natural agency. While we bow with reverence befoi*e the 
mysteries of the invisible world, we may maintain the rights 
of the understanding within its limited sphei*e, and not be* 
Jiere that the great laws, on whose unvarying stability the 
education of the human race, and our individual sanity de* 
pend, would be brpken through on so many occasions^ an4 fpp 
purposes so faiTial. 

X have alluded to what may be considered the weak poipts 
of the author : the charms of his picturesque narrative of p^r* 
sonal adventure, in remote regions where scarcely a Em'opean 
foot has ever trod, have been already too widely appredated tQ 
need any remark. 
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Thb Frencli mission to Pekin, fonnerly so flourishing 
under the first emperor of the Tartar-Mantchoo dynasty, 
had been desolated and almost destroyed by the numer^ 
0U8 persecutions of Eia-Eing.* The missionaries had 
been driven out or put to death, and Europe was at that 
time itself too violently agitated for it to be possible that 
it could come to the aid of these remote Christian com- 
munities. For a long time they were almost forsaken ; 
and when the French Lazarists once more appeared at 
Pekin, they found only wrecks and ruins. Many of the 

* Fifth emperor of the Tartar-Mantchoo dynasty. He as- 
f oended the throne in 1799. 
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Christians, to withdraw themselves from the pursuit of 
the Chinese authorities, had passed the Great Wall, and 
had gone to seek peace and liberty in the deserts of 
Tartary; they were living here and there on some 
patches of land, which the Mongols permitted them to 
cultivate. By dint of perseverance, the missionaries at 
length succeeded in re-assembling these scattered rem- 
nants ; they established themselves in the midst of them, 
and directed from thence the ancient mission of Pekin, 
the immediate care of which was entrusted to some 
Chinese Lazarists. The French missionaries could not, 
without imprudence, place themselves, as formerly, in 
the bosom of the capital of the empire, for their presence 
might have compromised the future prospects of the 
scarcely reviving mission. 

In visiting these Christians of Mongolia, we had 
more than once occasion to make excursions into the 
Lwnd of OraaSy and to sit beneath a Mongol tent ; and 
having thus become acquainted Vith this nomadic 
people, we became interested in them, and earnestly de- 
sired to announce to them the tidings of the Gospel. 
From that time we devoted all our leisure to the study 
of the Tartar languages, and in the course of the year 
1^42 the Holy See <9x>wned our wishes by erecting 
Mongolia into a vicariate apostolic 

Towards the beginning of the year 1844, couriers 
arrived from Si Wang, a little Chinese village, north of 
the Great Wall, and the seat of a Christian community, 
in which the Vicar Apostolic had fixed his abode. He 
sent us instructions for an extensive journey we were 
about to undertake, with the purpose of studying the 
character and ifianners of the Tartars, and of asoertaining. 
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if possible, the extent and fimits of the vicariate. Tke 
time for this jonmey, vhi<^ we had been meditating for 
a long time, was at length fixed on, and we dispatched 
a yomig Lama, newlj converted, to find some camds, 
which we had sent to pastore in the kingdom of NaineMn, 
and, while awaiting his retam, we employed ourselves 
in finishing some little books of prayer and, doctrine 
wfaidi we had been translating into Mongol. 

Oar books were finished, bnt oxxr young Lama did 
not appear. We thought he could not be ddayed 
much longer, and we quitted He Ohuif, the *' Valley of 
the Black Waters,** to go and wait for him at Pie-U^ 
JSieaUj the ^ C<»itiguoa8 Gorges." We considered thki 
latter station a mate favourable one for making our 
preparations ; but the days passed on in vain expecta- 
tion. The coolness of tiie autunm began to be v^ 
perceptible, and we dreaded to begin our journey acioss 
the deserts of Tartary during the piercing cold of winter. 
We resolved, ih^refdre, to send in search of our canMls 
and our Lama ; and a good-^natured catechist, a brisk 
fellow and a good walker, set out witii the intention. 
He returned on the day appomted, but his search had 
been nearly fruitiess, altiiough he had heard fr<Mn a Tar- 
tar that our Lama had set out some days before to bring 
us our camels. His surprise was great at finding that 
he had not yet made his appearance. 

Again many days passed, and we were still in the 
same position ; and once more we sent out a courier, 
who was desired to visit all the places where camels had 
been at pasture, and to see things with his own eyes, 
and not trust to reports. The district called the Cbn- 
/tiguous Gorges, where we were spending this tedioas 
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interval, is a Tartar coantiy dependent on the kingdom 
<^ Ouniot.* These countries appear to have suffered 
great revolutions. The present inhabitants state that 
the country was once occupied by 0<»ean tribes. These 
seem to have been driven firom it^ and to have taken 
refiige in the peninsula, which they still possess, between 
the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. You often meet 
in this part of Tartary with the remains of great towns, 
and the ruins of strong castles, much like those of the 
middle ages of Europe. K you search among them you 
find lances, arrows, fragments of agricultural implements^ 
and urns filled with Oorean money. The Chinese began 
to penetrate into this country about the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; and at this time the country was 
still magnificent — ^the mountains were crowned with 
fine forests, and Mongol tents were scattered over the 
valleys among the richest pastures. For a very trifling 
payment the Chinese obtained leave to cultivate the soil ; 
and by degrees the Tartars were driven out, and forced 
to seek elsewhere a subsistence for their flocks. The 
face of the country now soon became entirely changed* 
The trees were cut down — ^the prairies burnt — the new 
cultivation rapidly exhausted the fertility of the soil ; 
and it is to their devastating system, perhaps, that we 
must attribute the irregularity of seasons that now de- 
solates the country. Droughts are frequent, the violence 
of the winds tremendous, and the dust rises in such 
whirlwinds as to veil the sky, and sometimes surrounds 

* The name of kingdom is given to the territory of the Tar4 
tor tnben, however inagnificani^ becftuse their chiefii receive^ 
tli# title of Wang, that ia^ King. 
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you al nooa Trith the dU»kness of midnigfat — a thidc 
palpabla darimess, indeed, more oppressiye than that 
of the deepest night 

Aiter these whirlwinds comes freqn^tly rain, hut 
in such a furious deluge that, necessary as it is, you can- 
not hut dread it. It is as if the whole mass of water 
with which the clouds were charged, was let down at 
once in an immense cascade. Enormous waves roll 
through the valleys, and fields and harvests disappear 
beneath a sea of mud. The hail, too, sometimes Mis 
in such immense stones on this unfortunate country, 
that whole flocks are destroyed in a few minutes, in 
1843, during a storm of this kind, one fell, after a ter- 
rific noise, in a field not far from our house, which was of 
the size of a millstone : we had to hreak it up with 
hatchets ; and, although it was in the warmest season, 
it did not melt entirely for three days. These alternate 
drouths and inundations sometimes occasion famines — 
as they did in 1832, when the whole population wai» 
reduced to the most miserable destitution. Houses, 
fields, animals, were all exchanged for grain, which was 
sold almost for its weight in gold. The people devour- 
ed the very grass of the mountains, and tore up the 
roots from the earth. The ways were strewn with dead 
bodies, villages were depopulated to their last inhabitant 
— ^there were left neither rich nor poor, for fiimine had 
passed over them, and reduced all alike to its pitiless 
level. 

It was in this mournful country that we awaited 
with some impatience the return of the third messenger 
whom we had despatched for our camels. But the ap- 
pointed day passed — and many others, and still there 
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were no signs of him. It seemed undesirable to spend 
any longer time in this painful and useless expectation, 
and we began to consider of other means to attain our 
object It was settled, therefore, that one of our Chi- 
nese Christians should take us in a cart to the town of 
Tolon-Noor, a distance of a himdred and fifty miles, and 
then we were to send back this temporary guide, plunge 
alone into the desert, and pursue our pilgrimage. 

The Chinese were greatly terrified at our resolution, 
but we had reasons for not wishing them to accompany 
us ; it appeared necessary once for all to break through 
the trammels in which the Chinese have found means 
to inydiye most of the missionaries. The precautions, 
or rather the pusillanimity, of a Chinese catechist would 
have availed us nothing in the Tartar country, and the 
presence of a Chinese would only have embarrassed us. 

On Sunday, the eve of our departure, all was ready : 
our little trunks were packed up, and the Christians had 
come to take their farewell ; when, just at sunset, to the 
surprise of everybody, our courier arrived; but his 
countenance was sad and disconcerted, and it was easy 
to see that he brought bad news. ^'My spiritual 
fathers," said he, " things are very bad ; there is nothing 
more to expect ; there are in the kingdom of Naiman 
no camels belonging to Holy Church. The Lama has 
doubtless been killed, and, in my opinion, the devil has 
had much to do with the affair." 

Fear and doubt are often worse than the certainty 
of evil. These news at least relieved us from suspense, 
and there was no occasion to change anything in thie 
ariangements we had made ; so, after having receive^d 
the lengthy condolences of our Christian friends, w 
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w^it to bed oonvinoed that this would be the last night 
before entering on our nomadic way of Hfe. 

But towards morning we were awakened by a loud 
noise. Many voices were heard wiliiout, and our door 
was shaken by noisy and repeated strokes. Every one 
rose in a great hurry. Our young Lama — ^the camels 
— all had arrived ! It was like a littie revolution. The 
order of the day was immediately changed ; our de- 
parture was to be delayed till Tuesday, and we were 
not to go in the cart, but on camels, and quite in the 
Tartar fashion. We went to bed again, but in a state 
of excitement that made sleep out of the question ; and 
the remaining hours of the night passed swifUy, in form- 
ing plans for the equipment of our caravan. 

The next day the Lama explained to us the causes of 
the delay. First, he had had a long illness; than he had 
lost some of the animals, and gone into the desert in 
pursuit of them ; and, finally, he had had to go to law 
to obtain restitution of a mule that had been stolen from 
him. A lawsuit — ^an illness — ^the cattle — these were 
reasons more than sufficient While he was giving this 
explanation, the preparations for our departure were 
going busily on. All hands were engaged; some in 
the repair of our travelling mansion, a tent of coarse 
blue linen ; others in cutting us a provision of wooden 
nails or pegs. Here was one engaged in the cure of a 
copper kettle — there, another in reducing the fracture of 
a dislocated tripod. Tailors, carpenters, tinkers, swarmed 
in the little court-yard of our habitation ; for all the 
Christians were anxious that their ^ spiritual fathers " 
should not take the field till they were furnished with 
every possible comfort 
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On the Tuefiday morning nothing remained to da 
but to pierce the noses of the camels, and pass through 
them a pieceof wood which was to serve lor a bit ; and 
the cries uttered by the poor animals, during the per- 
formance of this painful operation, soon assembled all 
the Christians of the village. As the Lama was the 
operator on this oocanon, he became the hero of the ex* 
pedition, and the crowd ranged itself in a circle round 
him, eager to see how, by means of that bit of wood in 
the nose, he could make the camels turn which way be 
would — for this was a novelty to the Chinese. When 
all was ready we took a cup of tea, and repaired to the 
chapel ; the Christians sang hymns, and mingled their 
adieus with tears, and then we set out ; — our camel driver, 
Bamdadchiemba, mounted on a black mule, leading 
the way, and drawing after him our two loaded camels ; 
M. Gabet following, mounted on another ; and I (m a 
white horse, with a guard of honour of Chinese Chris- 
tians, who were to accompany us as far as an inn kept 
by one of the catechists. We got on rather slowly at 
first ; for, as we were inexperienced in the art of saddling 
and managing camels, we had to stop every moment to 
set something to rights; but after having gone a few 
miles, our march became more r^ular, and we arrived 
in good order at the inn, where we were received by the 
landlord, or, in Chinese style, the ^ Superintendent of 
the Chest" 

In the deseris of Tartary, not far from the frontiers 
of China, you sometimes come upon one of these lonely 
inns, which are composed of an immense quadrangular 
enclosure, made with long poles interlaced with bram- 
bles, in the midst of which stands a house of day, at the 
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vtmoift not mom tlum ten feet liigfa. Thk ooQtuBB a 
few little miserable chamben on the right and left, and 
one vast apartment^ serving at oaee hr kitchen, refectory, 
and dormitory, and generally dirty, sm<^^ and of nn* 
sHvoary odonr. About three fourths of it is taken up 
by a sort of raised piatfinin about fi>ur feet h%h, and 
covered iriih a mat of leeds, over which wealthy tra- 
vellers also spread their furs and felt carpets. In front 
of it, fixed in clay, are some immense cauldrons for pie* 
paring broth, and with fires beneath, having openings 
communicating with the interior of the kanffy as it is 
called, by means of which, even dmring the terrible cold 
of the winter, an ^evated temperature i» preserved. 

As soon as a traveler arrives, the superintendent of 
die chest invites him to mount on the kang ; and there 
joa seat yourself, tailor fashion, widi croeBed legs, round 
a table about five inches high. The lower part of the 
hall is occupied by the pe<^le of the inn, who come and 
go, keep up the fire under the k^es, boil the tea, or 
knead oaten or buck-wheat cakes for the ^rtertainment 
of the guests. The kang, in the mean time, presenta 
an animated scene. The travellers are drinking, smoking, 
playing, screaming, sometimes even fighting; but, aa 
evening comes on, it ia trani^ormed into a doimitory. 
The travellers unrc^ their coverings, and range them- 
selves in rows; when they are numerous, in two lines, 
feet to feet. But, though every one lies down, it by no 
means fidlows that every one goes to sleep ; for whilst 
some snore most conscientiously, others continue to 
smoke, drink tea, and carry on -vociferous conversation; 
and the wh<^e scene is htby a dim lamp, made of a 
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loDg wick floating in thick, nauseouft-looking oil, in a 
broken cup fixed in a nidie. 

Aj9 we wished to serve our apprenticeship to the 
Tartar life, we would not sleep in the inn, but pitched 
our tents outside ; and when we had kindled a lai^ 
fire of brambles, and unrolled our skins, we lay down. 
But no sooner had we done so, than the '^ Inspector of 
the Darkness" (watchman) began to strike loud blows 
on the tamtam, a brazen instrument whose sonorous vi- 
brations re-echoed through the valley, and were intended 
to frighten away the wolves and otiier wild beasts that 
frequent these deserts. 

The day had scarcely dawned when we were again 
on foot ; but, before setting ofi*, we had to effect a meta- 
morphosis in our costume. The missionaries who reside 
in China all wear the dress of the Chinese merchants, 
and have nothing in their costume to mark their reli- 
gious character. This custom, it appears to us, has 
been in some measure an obstacle to the success of their 
missions. For among the Tartars, a ^^ black man^ that 
is, a secular person, who undertakes to speak of religion, 
excites only contempt. Beligion they consider as an 
affair belonging exclusively to liie Lamas. We resolved, 
therefore, to adopt the costume worn on ordinary occa- 
sions by the Lamas of Thibet ; namely, a long yellow 
robe fastened by a red girdle, and five gilt buttons, with 
a violet velvet collar, and a yellow cap surmounted by 
a red rosette. We also thought it expedient from this 
time to give up the use of wine and tobacco, and when 
the host brought us a smoking urn full of the hot wine 
so mudi in frivour among the Chinese, we signified to 
him that we were about to change our modes of life, a^ 
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well as our dress. ^ You know,'* we added, laughing, 
^ that good Lamas ahstain from smokmg and drinking.'' 
But our Chinese friends regarded us with compassion, 
and evidently thought we were about to perish of priya- 
lion. 

After leaving this inn we may be considered to have 
fiurly commenced our pilgrimage, and the only com- 
panion of our wayfaring for the future was to be the 
camel driver, Samdadchiemba. This young man was 
neither a Chinese, a Tartar, nor a Thibetan, but a little 
of all three, a Dchiahour. At the first glance it was 
easy to perceive his Mongol origin; he had a deeply 
bronzed complexion-r~a great mouth, cut in a straight 
line — and a large nose insolently turned up, that gave 
to his whole physiognomy a disdainful aspect When 
he looked at you with his little eyes twinkling between 
lids entirely without eye-lashes, and with the skin of his 
forehead wrinkled up, the feeling he inspired was some- 
thing between confidence and fear. His life had been 
spent in rather a vagabond manner, in rambling, some- 
times about the Chinese towns, and sometimes in the 
deserts of Tartary — for he had run away, at the age of 
eleven, from a Lama college, to escape the excessive 
corrections of his master. This mode of life had of 
course not tended much to polish the natural asperity 
of his character, and his intelligence was entirely uncul- 
tivated ; but his muscular strength was immense, and 
he was not a little proud of it After having been in- 
structed and baptized by M. Gabet, he had wished to 
attach himself to the service of the missionaries, and the 
journey we were about to undertake was precisely in 
harmony with his rambling and adventurous humour ; 
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bat he was of no use in dii^cting our course, for be 
knew no more of this country than ve did ourselves, 
and our only guides were a compass and an excellent 
DEiap of the Chinese empire, by Andriveau QoujarL 

We journeyed on, after leaving the inn, pleasantly 
enou^, but for the maledictions of some Chinese mei^ 
chants, whose numerous mules took fiight at the sight 
of our camels, and^ rushing right and left, Ihrew the 
whole train into disorder, and even upset some of the 
heavy sort of carriages which they were drawing; on 
which ooeaaiotts the owners consoled themselves by a 
thousand imprecations on the yellow colour of our gar- 
medfc, and the size of our beasts. The moxmtain we 
were climbing is called the Sain-Oula, that is to say, 
Good Mountain — a strange name, as it is fiunous for the 
disasters and tragic acddents met with on it ; and the 
way across it is rough, steep, and encumbered with 
masses of rock. It is also subject to such excessive cold 
that no winter passes without many travellers perishing 
upon it Instances have been known of whole caravans, 
men and animab together, being found dead of cold ; 
and to the danger of the temperature are added those 
of thieves £^d d wild beasts. The robbers indeed have 
reguhirly established themselves here, and lie in wait for 
travellers going to or coming from the town of Tolon- 
Noor ; and woe to the man who &lls into their hands, 
for they do not content themselves with taking away 
his money and his goods, but strip him, and leave him 
to die of cold and hunger. Half way up this ^ Good 
Mountain'' is a littJe tem|>le dedicated to tiie goddess of 
it^ who beus the name of the " Good Woman'* {Sain- 
iTo*), and in the tonple resides a hermit, whose buu' 
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nesB it is to throw shoTelsful of earth on parts of the 
road that the waters have rendered impracticable. This 
service gives him the right to a small contribution which 
suffices for his maintenance. 

The robbers of these countries are in general re- 
markable for the politeness with which they flavour 
their address. They do not put a pistol to your head, 
and cry roughly, " Your money or your life !" but they 
say, in the most courteous tone, " My eldest brother, I 
am weary of walking on foot Be so good as to lend 
me your horse!" or, "I am without money, — ^will you 
not lend me your purse ?" or, " It is very cold to-day, — 
be kind enough to lend me your coat" If the elJfet 
brother be charitable enough to comply, he receives 
thanks; if not, the request is enforced by two or three 
blows of the cudgel, or, if that is not sufficient, recoune 
is had to the sabre. 

The sun was about to set, and we were still on the 
immense plateau which forms the summit of the moun- 
tain, and whence you obtain an extensive view over the 
plains of Tartary, and the tents of the Mongols ranged 
in the form of an amphitheatre on the declivities of the 
hills. We began to think of encamping for the night, 
and looked out therefore for a suitable spot, namely, one 
tihat afforded fiie!, water, and pasture, the three essen- 
tials for an encampment 

We were yet so little accustomed to this kind of life 
that we could not get rid of the idea of robbers, and we 
therefore chose a place surrounded by great trees, where 
we thought we should not be exposed to observation, 
and, after having unloaded our camels, we attempted to 
pitch our tent on a level spot on the borders of the im- 
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perial forest, and by the side of a fountam that issued 
from beneath the trunk of an aged pine. 

The construction of our canvas palace occasioned 
us, however, a great deal of trouble ; but we eflPected it 
at last, and then we established our porter at the door. 
I forgot to say that a porter formed part of our travel* 
ling equipage. A large nail was driven into the earth, 
and to this was attached a chain, terminating in a collar 
that encircled the neck of our faithful Ai-salan, whose 
office it was to bark at the approach of strangers. 

Having thus secured the inviolability of the territory 
of which we had just taken possession, we went to 
gaflier sticks and argoh (the dried dung of animals), 
and soon commenced our cooking operations. As soon 
as the water in our kettle began to boil, we threw in 
some packets of a sort of paste called Kouamien, some- 
thing like vermicelli, which we had got prepared before- 
hand ; and then, by way of seasoning, we added some 
small slices from a fine piece of bacon — a present to us 
from our Chinese converts, — ^and, as soon as it could be 
imagined to be done, each of us produced fi'om his bo- 
som his little wooden porringer, and filled it But, alas ! 
our cookery was detestable — ^uneatable! We looked 
at each other and laughed, but at bottom we were a 
little vexed, for our stomachs were gnawing with hun- 
ger. The £&bricators of this Kouamien usually salt it, 
to make it keep better, but this that we had bought was 
so horribly salt that it was useless. We gave the first 
soup made from it to Arsalan, who would have nothing 
to do with it ; and then having poured to it a quantity 
of fresh water we made a second attempt, but with little 
more success. The soup was still so salt that we could 
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not drink it ; and though Satndadchiemba, whose 
stomach was inured to anything, threw himsdf heroic- 
ally upon the cauldron, we preferred having recourse, 
as the Chinese say, to the " cold and dry." We took 
some small loaves out of our provision bag, and, direct- 
ing our steps towards the forest, sought at least to relish 
our repast by an agreeable walk. But in the forest 
Providence enabled us to meet with some delicious 
fruits, — one like a wild cherry, the other resembling a 
small apple, and of a pleasant acid flavour ; so that our 
first nomadic supper was better than we had expected. 

This imperial forest extends from north to south for 
three hundred miles and nearly eighty from east to 
west, and it has l^en used as a hunting ground by 
many successive emperors of China; but, for about 
twenty-seven years past, these huntings have been dis- 
continued, and not only stags and wild boars, but also 
bears, panthers, wolves, and tigers abound in it. Woe 
to the woodcutter or the hunter who should venture 
alone into its recesses, fhose who have done so, have 
disappeared without leaving a vestige behind them. 

The fear of encountering some wild beast prevented 
our continuing our walk as far as we should otherwise 
have done ; and as darkness was coming on, we re- 
gained our tent, and enjoyed a tolerably tranquil night. 

We were on foot again as soon as day began to 
dawn, and after having breakfasted on tea with a hand- 
ful of oatmeal mixed in it, we loaded our camels again, 
and resumed our march along the plateau. We soon 
found ourselves in the presence of the grand Obo, where 
the Tartars come to adore the spirit of the mountain. 
It is nothing more than an enormous heap of stones 
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piled up Without any order ; at the base is an urn of 
granite, for burning incense, and the summit is crowned 
with a number of dried branches fixed at random 
amongst the stones, and having bones and sentences in 
Thebetan or Mongol fastened to them. The devout 
Tartars who pass the Obo do not content themselves 
with making prostrations and burning perfumes — they 
also throw on the stones a considerable amount of 
money. But the Chinese who pass, though they do 
not feil to stop before the Obo, and perform their genu- 
flexions, take care afterwards to walk round and pick 
up the offerings that their simple Mongol brethren have 
deposited there. 

In all Tartar countries these heaps of stones are of 
common occurrence ; and we were involuntaiily reminded 
by them of the loca-excelm of the Bible, to whi6h the 
Jews were wont to carry their adorations in defiance of 
the prohibition of the prophets. 

It was nearly noon, when the ground began to de- 
dine firom the high table-landf and we descended by a 
rapid declivity into a deep valley, where we found a 
Mongol station, and pitched our tents on the borders of 
a little pond. The sun had just set, and we were busy 
in boiling water for our tea, when the barking of Aisa- 
Ian warned us that a stranger was approaching the 
tent ; and soon after we heard the trotting of a horse, 
and a Tartar made his appearance before our tent, crying 
Mendau / and carrying his joined hands to his forehead. 
We invited him to take a cup of tea ; and, having 
fastened his hoise to a nail in the tent, he came and 
took a place at our fireside. 

''My Lord Lamas," he said, as soon as he was 
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seated, ^' under what part of the heavens were you 
bom?" 

" We are from the sky of the west ; and you — 
which is your country ? " 

"My poor yawrta^ he replied, "is towards the 
north, at the bottom of that great valley to the right" 

" Yours is a fine country," said we. The Mongol 
shook his head sadly, and did not reply. " Brother 1 " 
we added, after a moment's silence, " the land of grass 
extends far in this kingdom of Gechekten; would it not 
be better to sow grain in those prairies ? What can 
you make of this uncultivated land ? Are not fine 
harvests preferable to grass ? " 

He answered, in a tone of the firmest conviction, 
"The Mongols are made to live under tents and feed 
flocks. As long as this custom was maintained in Ge- 
chekten, we were rich and happy. Now that the Mon- 
gols have set themselves to cultivate the ground and 
build houses, they have become poor. The Chinese 
have swallowed up the coimtry ; flocks, lands, houses — 
all has passed into their hands, and we have nothing 
left but some prairies. There still dwell the Mongols, 
who have not been forced by poverty to emigrate to 
other countries." 

"Since the Chinese do so much harm, why did you 
allow them to come into your country ? " 

"That is a true word; but you know, my Lord 
Lamas, that the Mongols are simple — ^they have weak 
hearts. We had pity on these wicked Kitat^ (Chinese) : 
"they came to us imploring alms, — ^we allowed them 
out of compassion to cultivate a little ground, and the 
Mongols followed their example. They drank the 
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Chinese ¥rine, and smoked their tobaooo— on credit they 
bought their cloth — ^and then, when the time came for 
settling accounts, all was charged forty and fifty per 
cent, more than its value. Then the Mongols were 
forced to leave all — ^houses, lands, and flocks." 
"Could you not ask justice from the tribunals ?" 
" Oh, that is impossible ! The Kitat knows how to 
speak and to lie — ^a Mongol can never gain a lawsuit 
from a Chinese. My Lord Lamas, — ^all is lost for the 
kingdom of Gechekten I " And with these words he 
rose, made us a genuflexion, and, mounting his horse, 
disappeared. 

We were two days longer crossing the kingdom of 
Gechekten, and everywhere we had occasion to remark 
the poverty and wretchedness of the inhabitants. The 
country is nevertheless astonishingly rich in gold and 
silver, but these very treasures have been often the cause 
of its greatest calamities. Though there exists a severe 
prohibition against working the mines, it often happens 
that great troops of armed Chinese banditti come and 
search for gold ; and it is said they have a remarkable 
capacity for discovering it, from the shape of the moun- 
tains, and the kind of plants produced on them. But 
such a discovery does but bring desolation on the 
country where it is made, for it attracts towards it 
thousands of vagabonds, some of whom employ them- 
selves in robbing the inhabitants, while the rest dig for 
gold and silver. In 1841 the kingdom of Ouniot be- 
came the prey of a multitude of these ruffians, who 
continued in occupation of it for two years, and were 
not reduced till the king had assembled all his bannei's 
and marched against them. Being in such numbersy 
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they made a desperate resistance ; but at length, a great 
nninber of them retreated into the mine, and the Mon- 
gols, perceiving it, stopped up the entrance with great 
stones. For days together the cries of these unfortunate 
men were heard, but there was no pity for them, and 
they were left to perish of this frightful death. The 
few who escaped were taken to the king, who had their 
eyes put out, and then let them go. 

We had just quitted the kingdom of Gechekten and 
were entering that of Thakar, when we came up with 
a camp of Chinese soldiers charged to watch over the 
public safety; but their presence, far from increasing 
our confidence, added not a little to our fear, for these 
men are themselves among the most impudent thieves 
in the country. We took up our abode, therefore, be- 
tween two rocks, where there was just room enough to 
fix our tent ; and we had scarcely finished our task 
when we perceived in the distance several horsemen 
galloping down the side of a neighbouring mountain, 
and apparently in pursuit of something that fled before 
them. Two of them, however, hastened towards us, 
and, dismounting, prostrated themselves at the entrance 
of our tent They were Mongol-Tartars. "Men of 
prayer," said they, with much apparent emotion, " we 
come to beg you to draw a horoscope. Two horses 
have been stolen from us to-day, and we have vainly 
sought to discover the thieves. Oh men whose power 
and knowledge are without bounds, teach us how we 
may fird them !" 

** My brethren," we replied, " we are not Lamas of 
Buddha ; we do not believe in horoscopes ; to pretend 
to such knowledge is &lse and deceitful." The poor 
6 
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Tartars redoubled their solicitations ; but when they saw 
that our resolution could not be shaken, they remounted 
their horses, and returned to the mountains. 

Samdadchiemba, during this conversation, had re- 
mained crouched in a comer by the fire, holding in both 
hands a bowl of tea, which he never once took from hi« 
lips. At length, as they were taking their departure, he 
knitted his brows, rose from his seat abruptly, and went 
to the door of the tent The Tartars were already at a 
considerable distance ; but he uttered a loud shout, and 
made gestures with his hands to induce them to come 
back. Thinking, probably, that we had changed our 
minds, and would consent to draw the horoscope, they 
returned ; but, as soon as they came within hail, Sam- 
dadchiemba addressed them : — 

" My Mongol brothers," he said, " in future be more 
prudent ; take better care of your animals, and they will 
not be stolen. Remember these words, for they are 
worth more than all the horoscopes in the world." And 
having finished this speech, he marched gravely back to 
his tent, and sat down again to his tea. At first we 
were vexed with him ; but, as the Tartars did not appear 
angry, we ended by laughing. 

On the following day, the numerous Tartars and 
Chinese travellers whom we met on the way were a 
sign to us that we were approaching the large town of 
Tolon-Noor ; and alretidy we could see before us, glitter- 
ing in the sun, the gilded roo& of the two magnificent 
Lama convents to the north of the town. 

We journeyed now for a long way between tombs, 
— ^fpr the town is encircled by an immense cemetery, — 
but here and there among the graves were little spots 
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of garden ground, where, with much care and pains, 
are cultivated a few vegetables, hard and bitter lettuces, 
spinach, leeks, and cabbages, which have within these 
few years past been introduced from Russia, and have 
succeeded in the north of China wonderfully well. With 
the exception of these vegetables, the environs of Tolon- 
Noor produce absolutely nothing. The soil is dry and 
sandy, and water is extremely scarce : for it is only at a 
few spots that abundant springs are found, and these 
dry up in the hot season. 
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CHAPTER IL 

BMtanrateur at To1on-Noor.—Api)eiiranoe of the Town.— Great Fonnderles 
of Bells Bud Idols.— GonyeiMtion with Lamas.— Encampment— Briek 
Tea.— Meeting with the Qaeen of the Mourgu<»van.— Violent Storm.— 
War of the English against China, as described by a Mongol Chief— 
The Emperor's Flocks.— Tartar Manners and Customs.— Encampment 
bfthe Three Lakes.— Nootnmal Apparitions. — Grey Squirrels.- Arrival 
St Chaborte. 

Our entrance into the town of Tolon-Noor* was fatigu- 
ing and full of perplexity, for we knew not where to 
alight We wandered long through the labyrinth of 
narrow winding streets, where our camels could not 
without the utmost diflBculty make their way, so en- 
cumbered were they with men and goods. At length 
we found our way to an inn, and, almost without taking 
breath, unloaded our camels, piled up our baggage in 
the little chamber assigned to us, ran to the market to 
buy fodder for our animals, and distributed it among 
them. The master of the hostelry then came and, 
according to* custom, presented us with a psKdlock, — 
having fixed which on the door of our apartment, we 
sallied out to look for some dinner for ourselves, for we 
were excessively hungry. We were not long in discov- 
ering a triangular flag, which floated before a certain 

* ThiB town is marked on some mape by its Mongol name^ 
UHo-NmrntmrSomnL (N. lat 42<> SO".) 
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mansion as a sign of its belonging to a house of public 
entertainment. 

We entered a spacious hall, where were distributed 
with great order and symmetry a number of small 
tables. We seated ourselves at one, and immediately 
a teapot was placed before each of us, for this is the 
obligato commencement of every repast. Before taking 
anything else you must drink a large quantity of boiling 
tea. While we were occupied in swelling ourselves out 
with this beverage, we received the visit of the Steward 
of the Table, This is usually a personage of elegant 
manners, endowed with prodigious volubility of tongue, 
who is acquainted with all countries and knows every- 
body's affairs ; but he concludes his harangue by asking 
for your orders; and, as you name the dishes, he repeats 
what you say, aloud in a sort of singing voice, for the 
instruction of the Governor of the Kettle, The meal is 
served with admirable promptitude ; but, before com- 
mencing, etiquette requires you to go round and invite 
all the guests in the room to join you. 

" Come ! Come all together I" you cry. " Come 
and drink a little glass of wine — eat a httle rice." 

" Thank you, thank you !" responds the company ; 
" come rather and seat yourself at our table — ^it is we 
who invite you :" and then having, in the phrase of the 
country, " shown your honoar^^ you may sit down and 
take your meal like a man of quality. 

As soon as you rise to go, the steward of the table 
again presents himself; and, while you traverse the 
apartment, he proclaims again the nomenclature of the 
dishes you have asked for, and concludes by naming, 
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in a loud voice, the sum total of the expense ; afi«r which 
you go into the office and disburse the amount. 

Two motives had induced us to visit Tolon-Noor. 
We wished, in the first place, to complete our stock of 
travelling utensils ; and we also considered it desirable 
to place ourselves in relation with the Lamas of the 
country, and obtain information concerning some im- 
portant points in Tartary; and in pursuit of these 
objects, we had to traverse almost every quarter of the 
town. 

Tolon-Noor is not a walled town, but a vast agglo- 
meration of ugly and ill-arranged houses, and in the 
middle of its narrow and tortuous streets you see open 
mud holes and sewers ; and while the foot passengers 
walk in single file along the slippery pavement, mules, 
camels, and carts make their way through the deep 
black foul-smelling mud. .Often enough the wheeled 
carriages upset ; and then it is impossible to describe 
the confusion that takes place in these miserable streets. 
Goods are either stolen by the thieves who watch for 
such opportunities, or lost in the mud, and the animals 
are not unfrequently suffocated. But notwithstanding 
the few attractions of Tolon-Noor, the sterility of its 
environs, the. extreme cold of its winter, and the suffo- 
cating heat of its summers, its population is immense, 
and its commerce prodigious. Russian goods find their 
way here by the way of Ktoikta ; the Tartars are con- 
stantly bringmg vast herds of oxen, camels, and horses, 
and taking back tobacco, linen, and brick tea. This 
perpetual coming and going of strangers ; the hawkers 
running about with their wares ; the traders endeav- 
ouring to entice customers into their shops ; the Lamas, 
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in their showy dresses of scarlet and yellow, endeavour- 
ing to attract admiration by the skill with which they 
manage their fiery horses in the most difficult passes, — 
all these things give the streets a very animated appear* 
ance. 

The greater numb^ of merchants aro from the 
Chinese province of Chan-Si, though they seldom re- 
main permanently in the town, but only long enough 
to fill their coffers, after which they go back to China. 
Most of the Chinese make their fortunes here, but the 
Tartars are often ruined : indeed Tolon-Noor is like a 
monstrous pneumatic pump for producing a vacuum in 
Mongol purses. 

The magnificent statues of brass and iron, which 
issue from the founderies of Tolon-Noor, are renowned 
not only throughout Tartary, but even in the most 
distant countries of Thibet From its vast workshops 
all countries which profess the religion of Buddha re- 
ceive their supply of idols, bells, vases, and other uten- 
sils employed in their idolatrous service. The large 
images are cast in several pieces, and afterwards soldered 
together. During our stay at Tolon-Noor, we saw a 
single statue of Buddha which made in its various pieces 
the load of eighty camels. It was intended as a present 
to the Tale Lama. 

We often took occasion to visit the Lama convents^ 
but the Lamas appeared but ill instructed, and their 
doctrine was always undefined and floating in a. wide 
pantheism, of which they could not themselves render 
any account. Whenever we required anything clear 
and positive, they seemed in great embarrassment, and 
referred firom one to another. The disd^des told ua 
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that their masters knew all — the masters invoked the 
omniscience of the Grand Lamas — ^the Grand Lamaa 
declared themselves ignorant in comparison with certain 
saints of famous colleges or convents. But all agreed 
that their doctrine came from the west ; on this point 
they were unanimous. The further you advance to the 
west, they said, the purer and more luminous will be 
the doctrine. 

When we explained to them the truths of Chris- 
tianity they never disputed or discUssed them, but said 
calmly : " We have not all those prayers, but the Lamas 
of the west will explain all. We have faith in the tra- 
ditions of the west." The Grand Lamas are always 
from Thibet, and a Lama who has even made a journey 
to Lha-Ssa is sure afterwards of obtaining the confidence 
of the Tartars, and being regarded as a superior being 
before whose eyes the mysteries of the past and the 
future have been unveiled. 

After having maturely considered the information 
we had obtained, we determined to direct our course 
towards the west, and quitted Tolon-Noor on the 1st of 
October. It was not without diflBculty that we got 
through the streets, for our camels could only proceed 
by stun^l^ling along through the mud holes, their loads 
tottering at every step, so that we dreaded to see them 
lose their equilibrium, and go rolling into the mire. 
When we got to the western extremity of the town, we 
had no more sewers to cross, but we saw before us an 
interminable chain of small hills of fine and moving 
sand, over which we could not advance without great 
fatigue, and where there was no kind of path. The 
heat too was 8uffocating-~our animals were bathed in 
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perspiration — and we ourselves were tortured by thirst 
without being able to find a drop of water. 

It was late before we could find a«pot fit to pitch 
our tent on, but by degrees the ground became more 
firm, and presented some traces of v^etation, and at 
length it appeared beautifully green. * On our left lay 
the opening of a defile, towards which M. Gabet gal- 
loped, and soon gave a loud shout and made a gesture 
with his hand. We advanced towards him and dis- 
covered that Providence had enabled" us to meet with a 
good halting-place — a small pond, the waters of which 
were half hidden by thick reeds and marsh plants with 
some brambles scattered here and there over the hills — 
it was all that we needed. Hungry, thirsty, fatigued as 
we were, we could wish for nothing better. 

The camels had scarcely lain down before we ran 
each with his little wooden bowl to the pond, and filled 
it fi-om between the reeds. It was cool enough, but had 
a pungent hydro-chloric odour, reminding me of some 
I had once drank in the Pyrenees, and which was so 
very nauseous and ill-smelling, that it was sold at the 
chemists' shops in France at fifteen sous a bottle. When 
we had sufiSciently quenched our thirst, our strength 
gradually returned ; we put up our tent, and then every 
one set to work. M. Gabet went to gather sticks — Sam- 
dadchiemba collected argols in the skirt of his robe, and 
I sat at the entrance of the tent trying my apprentice- 
hand in the culinary art, by endeavouring to draw a 
fowl, while Arsalan watched for its entrails with an 
attentive and eager eye. 

We meant for once to give ourselves a feast, and 
out of Dure patriotism to regale our camel-driver with a 
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dish prepared according to the rules of the cuisinier 
Franqais, The fowl was therefore artistically carved 
and deposited at the bottom of our kettle : a few onions, 
a clove of garlick, a little red pepper, and some roots of 
synapia salted completed the seasoning, and the whole 
was soon boiling, for on that day we were rich in fuel. 
After a while Samdadchiemba plunged his hand into the 
kettle, and drawing from it a piece of fowl, announced 
to the guests that the hour was come, and immediately 
the pot was taken from the fire and placed upon the 
grass, and we seated ourselves round it close enough to 
touch with the knees, and each armed with two sticks 
wherewith we essayed to catch the morsels that floated 
on the surface of the abundant liquid. When the re- 
past was finished, and we had thanked God for the 
good meal he had provided for us in the desert, Sam- 
dadchiemba went to rinse out the kettle at the pond, 
and we, to complete our feast, set to work to boil some 
Mongol tea — the well-known brick tea, boiled with 
(salt — which I must own we only drank from necessity, 
though Samdadchiemba was enthusiastic in its praise. 
We afterwards planted a little wooden cross on the site 
of our encampment, and continued to mark our course 
in this way in all our subsequent journeys across the 
wilds. 

We had not been more than an hour on our way 
on the following day, when we heard behind us a con- 
fused noise as of a number of men and horses, and 
turning our heads perceived a numerous caravan advanc- 
ing towards us at a rapid pace. We were soon over- 
taken by three horsemen, and one of them, whom we 
recognised by his costume for a Tartar Mandarin, roar- 
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ed out to US in a deafening Toice — ^^Lord Lamas, 
where is your country ?" 

" We are from the sky of the west" 

" Across what countries have you passed your be- 
neficent shadow f " 

" We come from the town of Tolon-Noor." 

" Has peace accompanied your route?" 

" So far we have journeyed happily — and you — ^are 
you at peace ? — What is your country ?" 

" We are Khalkas from the kingdom of Mourgue- 
van f ' 

^ Has the rain been abundant ? Are your flocks in 
prosperity ?" 

"All is at peace in our pastures. Whither is your 
caravan proceeding ?" 

" We are going to bow our foreheads before the 
Five Towers." 

During this short conversation the rest of the troop 
had come up. We were near a brook, the banks oi 
which were bordered with bushes, and the chief of the 
caravan gave orders to halt, and immediately the 
camels arriving in a file described a circle, into the 
midst of which was drawn a vehicle on four wheels. 

Sokf Sok! cried the camel-drivers, and the camels 
obedient to the order lay down all at once as if struck 
by the same blow. Then, whilst a multitude of tents 
rose suddenly, as if by enchantment along the banks of 
the brook, two Mandarins, decorated with the blue ball, 
approached the carriage, opened the door, and imme- 
diately we saw descending from it a Tartar woman, 
clothed in a long robe of green silk. It was the queen 
of the country of the Khalkas who was going on a pil- 
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grimage to th^ femous Lama Convent of the Five Tow- 
ers, in the Chinese province of Chan-Si. Immediately 
on perceiving us, she saluted us by raising her two hands, 
and said, 

" My Lord Lamas, we are going to encamp here — 
is .the place fortunate?" 

"Royal pilgrim of Mourguevan," we replied, "you 
can here light the fire of your hearth in peace. For us, 
we are about to continue our route, for the sun was al- 
ready high when we folded our tent." 

We took leave of the Mourguevan caravan ; but 
we had not left it far behind when we began to regret 
not having joined their encampment on the borders of 
that pretty stream, and among those fat pastures. Black 
clouds were rising and spreading over the whole sky, 
and while we were seeking a place for a halt, some large 
drops fell to warn us that we had no time to lose. We 
could not, however, discover any spot where there was 
water, but Samdadchiemba cried out eagerly, "Never 
mind water — ^nobody will die of thirst to-day — let us 
make haste to encamp before the sky falls." Just then 
we saw in the valley a man driving before him a flock 
of sheep, and thinking they were going to where there 
was water, we turned, and hastily followed the same 
course. The rain now began to fall in torrents, and re- 
doubled the celerity of our march, and to increase our 
misfortunes the load of one of our camels became loose 
and swung round under its belly, so that we had to 
stop to re-adjust it. 

By the time we reached the banks of a small lake 
now already swelled by the rain, our clothes were drip- 
ping, and there was no longer occasion to hesitate about 
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the choice of a place to pitdi our tent, for all phices 
were alike. The rain presently abated a little, but the 
wind only increased in violence, and the task of unroll- 
ing our tent, which was now in the state of linen just 
drawn from the wash-tub, became a most formidable 
one. Fortunately Samdadchiemba was possessed of ex- 
traordinary muscular strength, and after great exertion 
we pitched the tent and obtained a shelter from the 
wind and a small freezing rain which, continued to fall. 
When this affair was settled, Samdadchiemba began to 
make a speech. 

" My spiritual fathers," he said, " I predicted to you 
to-day that we should not die of thirst ; but I said no- 
thing about hunger — I do not answer for that" 

There was, however, no possibility of making a fire. 
There was no such thing as a branch or a root to be seen ; 
and to go in search of argols was utterly useless, for the 
rain had melted away that only fuel of the desert 

We were about to make our supper on a little flour 
mixed in cold water, when we saw coming towards us 
some Tartars, leading a salt camel. After the custom- 
ary salutations, they said, " My Lord Lamas, the sky 
has fallen to-day ; doubtless you have not been able to 
light your fire : but men are all brothers, and belong to 
one another, and black men* should honour and serve 
the holy ; therefore we are come to light your fire for 
you." 

These good Tartars had seen us searching for a 
place to encamp, and imagining our distress for ftiel, 
had brought us a quantity of their argols. We thank- 

* AH kymen are called black men among the Moogola. 
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ed Providence for this unexpected succour, and the 
Dchiahour immediately set to work to prepare our 
supper, increasing the quantity a little in favour of our 
two friends. 

While we ate our frugal meal, I ohserved that one 
of the Tartars was the ohject of particular attention to 
the other ; and on inquiry we found that the superior 
had had two years before the honour of serving in the 
war against the " rebels of the South^'* — ^that is, the 
English, having marched with the banners of Tchakar. 
He had, however, never been called upon to fight ; for 
the Holy Master (the Emperor of China) had in his 
immense mercy granted peace to the rebels soon after, 
and the Tartar troops had been sent back to their 
flocks and herds. He had been told, however, by the 
Chinese, what kind of people, or monsters rather, these 
English were — ^they lived in the water like fish, and 
when you least expected it they would rise to the suiv 
fiuie, and cast at you fiery gourds. Then as soon as 
you bend your bow to send an arrow at them, they 
plunge into the water like frogs. 

We passed a miserably uncomfortable night The 
ground inside the tent was a mass of mud 5^ the large 
fire that had been made was just sufficient to turn into 
vapour much of the water with which it was saturated, 
but not to dry our clothes. Our furs were like the 
skin of a drowned animal, and the only rest we got 
was when we fell asleep for a few minutes at a time, 
crouching amongst the cinders with our arms crossed, 
and our heads dropping down on our knees. 

It was with indescribable pleasure that we at length 
saw the end of this long and dreary night Day 
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dawned, and the blue and cloudless sky presaged a 
happy compensation for the miseries of the preceding 
evening, whilst a brilliant sunshine gave us hopes of 
soon being able to dry our wet clothes. Gradually 
under the influence of this glorious weather, the long 
grass of the prairies that had been beaten down by the 
rain, raised its head again ; and, to complete the ex- 
pansion of our hearts, we now entered the plains of the 
JRed Banner, the most picturesque part of Tchakar. 

Tchakar (a Mongol word signifying border country) 
lies to the north of tbe great wall of China, and east of 
Toumet. It is about 450 miles in length and 300 in 
breadth, and its inhabitants are all soldiers of the Em- 
peror of China, and receive annually a certain sum re- 
gulated according to their titles. It is divided into 
eight Banners, distinguished by their colour, — blue, red, 
white, and yellow, and bluish, reddish, whitish, and 
yellowish. Each banner has a separate territory, and 
possesses a kind of tribunal which takes cognizance of 
its affairs, and a chief called Ou-Gourdha; and from 
amongst these eight Ou-Gourdhas, a Governor-General 
is chosen. Tchakar is, in fact, nothing but a vast 
camp ; ai^ in order that the army shall be at all times 
.in readiness to march, the Tartars are prohibited under 
severe penalties from cultivating the ground. They are 
required to live on their pay and the produce of their 
flocks. 

In the pastures of Tchakar also feed numerous and 
magnificent flocks and herds belonging to the Emperor. 
There are camels, horses, oxen, and sheep ; and some 
idea of their numbers may be formed from the fact 
that, of the horses only, there are three hundred and 
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sixty herds, each containing not less than twelve hun- 
dred. Each herd is under the superintendence of a 
Tartar, who- is obliged to replace at his own expense 
any animal that may be found deficient when they 
are counted. But the Tartar finds means notwith- 
standing to turn the riches of the " Holy Master" to 
account ; for when a Chinese has a bad horse, or a de- 
crepit ox, he can for a small sum obtain leave from the 
Tartar inspector to exchange it for a fine one from the 
Emperor's herds; and as the number remains the 
same, there is no fear of the fraud being discovered. 

We had never yet traversed such fine countries as 
these in such fine weather. The wilderness is some- 
times terrible, but sometimes also it has its peculiar 
charms, and the aspect of Tartary is like that of no 
other country. Among civilized nations you meet with 
populous towns, a rich and varied culture, countless 
productions of industry and art, and the incessant agi- 
tation of commerce. In those where civilization has 
not yet made its way, you find vast forests with all the 
pomp of an exuberant vegetation. But Tartary resem- 
bles neither the one nor the other. It is a boundless 
prairie, sometimes broken up by immense lakes, majes- 
tic rivers, imposing mountains, but rolling away always 
into vast and immeasurable plains. You feel alone in 
its green solitudes, as in the midst of the ocean. 

Sometimes where the water and the pasture is fine, 
the plain suddenly becomes animated. You see rising 
on all sides tents of various sizes, looking like inflated 
balloons, ready to rise into the air. Children with a 
sort of scuttle on their backs are running about looking 
for argols, which they pile up round the tent The 
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matrons attend to the youn 
open air, or prepare the milS 
ed on fiery horses, and armed ^ 
about in all directions, directing 
vast flocks, which seen in the distance 
late like the waves of the sea. 

Sometimes these animated pictures disappear on a 
sudden ; men, tents, flocks, all have vanished, and noth- 
ing is left but heaps of cinders, half extinguished fires, 
and bones for which the birds of prey are fighting. 
These are all the traces that the nomadic Mongol has 
passed that way. The flocks and herds have devoured 
the grass, the chief heis given the signal for departure, 
and the community has gone to seek elsewhere *^ fresh 
fields and pastures new." 

After having travelled the whole day over the 
delightful meadows of the Ked Banner, we came to a 
valley that appeared pretty well inhabited ; and we had 
scarcely alighted, when many Tartars hastened towards 
us to offer their services. They helped us to unload 
the camels, and construct our mansion of blue linen, 
and they then begged us to go and take tea under their 
tents. But as it was already late, we remained at home, 
and put bff our visits till the morrow, for the hospitable 
manners of our neighbours had already determined us 
to remain a day among them, and we were glad of the 
opportunity of repairing some of the damage we had 
suffered the evening before. 

The next day, all the time that could be spared from 
our little housekeeping, and the recitation of our breviary 
was devoted to visiting in the Mongol tents. We found 
it needful, on approadiing them, to look to the safety 
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of our legs, for enormouis dpgs rushed out of them, with 
great fury, whenever we approached them. A small 
stick was sufficient for our defence, but we had to lay it 
[own at the threshold of each habitation, in compliance 
with Tartar etiquette ; for to enter a tent with a whip or 
stick in your hand, would be to offer the most outra- 
geous affront to its inmates, and imply, in their own 
figurative style, that they were all dogs. 

The Tartar mode of presenting one's self is frank, 
simple, and fi-ee from the innumerable forms of Chinese 
courtesy. On entering the tent, you wish peace to every- 
body in general, saying Anwr or Mendou^ and then go 
at once and seat yourself at the right hand of the head 
of the family, who is crouching down opposite the door. 
A little tobacco is then mutually presented, and a few 
polite commonplaces exchanged. " Are your pastures 
fat and abundant ?" — " Are your flocks in good order?" 
— " Have your mares been fruitful ?" <kc, pronounced 
with extreme gravity, and then the lady of the tent 
stretehes out her hand towards the strangers, without 
speaking, and forthwith they produce the little wooden 
bowl, which is an indispensable vade mecum in Tartary, 
and she returns it to them filled with tea and milk. In 
tolerably opulent families, a tray is usually placed before 
visitors, with a modest collation of butter, oatmeal, and 
slices of cheese, all in separate boxes of varnished wood ; 
and those who mean to be magnificent in their hospi- 
tality, plunge into the warm ashes near the fire a small 
earthenware bottle full of Mongol wine, a sort of spirit 
rudely distilled from milk, which one must have been 
bom a Tartar to relish. 

The most unpleasant circumstance of a visit to a Tar- 
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tar tent is the almost unsupportable smell occasioned by 
the grease, with which everything is impregnated, and 
the generally imclean habits of the people, which have 
earned for them the appellation of " stinking Tartars," 
from the Chinese, who are themselves by no means scru- 
pulous on the point of cleanliness, nor perfectly fragrant 
to approach. 

The cares of the family and of housekeeping among 
the Tartars rest entirely on the woman. It is she who 
must manage the cows and prepare the milk, go often 
to a great distance to fetch water, collect argols, dry them, 
and pile them up round the tent ; tan the furs and sheep- 
skins, and make the clothes ; and in these various occu- 
pations she has only the assistance of the young chil- 
dren. 

The employments of the men are very limited ; they 
consist merely in driving the flocks to good pastures, 
more of amusement than work to men on horseback, 
and occasioning no fatigue unless when they have to 
pursue stray animals, when they go flying rather than 
galloping, over the tops of mountains, and down into 
the deepest ravines, "till they have overtaken the fugitive. 
Their hunting is rather a matter of business than pleas- 
ure. When not on horseback, a Tartar is generally 
quite idle, and passes a great part of the day crouched 
in his tent, drinking tea, and sometimes he lounges about 
like a Parisian dandy, though not quite in the same way. 
When he has a mind to see what is passing in the world, 
he mounts his horse, and goes galloping away into the 
desert, without heeding in what direction, and wherever 
he sees the smoke of a tent rising, he makes a call, and 
has a gossip. 

VQL. I. 3 
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We took leave of our Tartar friends with mutual 
good wishes. 

" My Lord Lamas," they said, " a good journey to 
you." 

'^ May you sit in peace," we replied. 

"You will encamp to-day," they added, "by the 
Three Lakes ; where the pastures are good and plenti- 
ful, but beyond that place there is no water for a great 
distance." 

During the morning the weather was magnificent, 
although a little cool ; but in the afternoon a north wind 
arose, which blew with violence and soon became so 
piercing, that we had to regret not having provided our- 
selves with large fur caps to protect our faces. We 
hastened our steps in order to arrive at the Three Lakes, 
and make ourselves a shelter of our beloved tent, but 
though we turned our eyes right and left, we could see 
no signs of lakes. It was growing late, and fix)m what 
the Tartars had told us, we feared we must have passed 
the only camping place that we could expect to find 
that day. 

At last, however, we saw at a great distance a horse- 
man moving slowly down into a ravine, and M. Gabet 
immediately moved off quickly in that direction, in hopes 
of obtaining some information. The horseman heard 
him, and turning round hastened to meet him, saying 
as he came up — " Holy personage, has thine eye per- 
ceived the trace of some yellow goats ?" 

" I have seen no yellow goats," he answered, " but 
I am seeking water and find none. Is it far fi^>m 
here?" 

" Whence come you ? Where are you going to ?" 
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*'I am from that little caravan that you see 
down there." 

"Then you have just passed close to the water. 
Permit me, Lord Lama, to walk by the side of your 
shadow, and I will show you the Three Lakes." And 
he urged on his horse with two or three strokes with 
the whip, to enable it to keep up with the great strides 
of the camel. 

" Men of prayer," he said as he came up with our 
little caravan — "you have come .rather too far — ^you 
must turn back. Do you see down there?" and he 
pointed with the end of his bow. " Do you see the 
storks moving there among the grass ? There are the 
Three Lakes." We had scarcely moved a few steps in 
the direction pointed out, when we noticed signs of the 
presence of the lakes. The grass was thinner and less 
green, and crumbled like dried branches under the feet 
of our animals. The white efflorescence of saltpetre be- 
came thicker; and at length we found ourselves on the 
banks of a lake, and saw at a distance two others. We 
quickly alighted, and endeavoured to pitch our tent, 
but the wind was so violent, that it was only after great 
toil, and with much patience, that we effected it 

Whilst Samdadchiemba was preparing the tea, we 
were resting ourselves on the banks of the lake, and 
amusing ourselves by watching the camels as they licked 
with eager pleasure the saltpetre with which the ground 
was powdered. Especially we liked to see them leaning 
over the lake and taking long draughts of the brackish 
water, which ascended in their long necks as in a pump. 
But' suddenly, as we were indulging in this recreation, 
we heard behind us a confused noise like the sails of a 
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ship flapping in a gale^ and we soon distinguished 
through the tempest loud cries uttered by Samdadchiem- 
ba. We ran to him as fast as we could, and arrived 
only just in time, for the typhoon had torn up and was 
carrying away our canvas palace. It appeared that the 
wind since we had been away had changed its direction, 
and was blowing right into the opening of the tent : 
and as it was driving the burning argols on the canvas, 
there was the most imminent danger of fire. The thing 
to be done, therefore, .was to veer about ; and at length 
we had placed the tent once more in safety, with no 
other damage than the fright, and a little fatigue. The 
accident, however, had thrown Samdadchiemba into a 
detestable humour, and he remained so all the evening, 
for the wind had blown the fire out, and retarded the 
preparation of his tea. 

The wind went down as the night advanced, and at 
length the weather became magnificent The sky was 
dear, and the moon and stars brilliant Alone in this 
vast solitude, we could only just discern in the distance 
the vague and strange forms of the mountains, rising 
like gigantic phantoms above the horizon. 

As Samdadchiemba was not the man to find much 
enjoyment in tlie sublime tntnquillity of the desert, we 
left him entirely absorbed in the care of lighting the fire, 
and preparing the tea, while we went to take a medita- 
tive walk round the Great Lake. While there, we were 
struck with astonishment and some consternation, at 
hearing a sound which we could not but take for hu- 
man voices speaking loud, and which it seemed not im- 
probable might belong to robbers. We returned, there- 
fore, quietly to the tent, and made what preparations we 
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conld for such a meeting, and the Dchiahour set to work 
vigorously to sharpen a large Russian cutlass on the 
soles of his boots. But on returning to the borders of 
the lake, and instituting a strict search, we found at a 
short distance a tolerably frequented path, and we con- 
jectured that those who had given us such an alarm, 
were merely inoffensive passengers, who had been hid- 
den from us by the grass. Samdadchiemba remained 
sitting up however till a late hour, and entertained us a 
great part of the time by relating the adventures of his 
youth, declaring his intention of not going to bed at all, 
but sitting up to watch the camels. As soon as the 
first gleam of daylight appeared, he cried to us that the 
Pan-tan was ready. We rose quickly, and having eaten 
our Pan-tan^ that is oatmeal and water, we planted our 
little cross and pursued our pilgrimage. 

It was past noon when we came to three wells which 
had been dug at no great distance from one another, 
and early as it was we resolved to encamp, for a vast 
plain without any habitation extended as far as the eye 
could reach, and as the Tartars had dug these wells, it 
was probably without water. We pitched our tent 
therefore, but we soon found that we had chosen a very 
bad place, for the water was salt and fetid, and we could 
find no ftiel. After we had sought in vain for a long time, 
Samdadchiemba, who had a very long sight, thought 
he discovered at a distance a place where a herd of oxen 
had been feeding, and riding thither on one of tho 
camels, soon returned with a great provision of argols. 
Unfortunately, however, they proved so far from dry, 
that it was impossible to make them burn, and though 
die Dchiahour built up with turf an extremely pretty- 
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looloDg little fdmaoe, it had the disadvantage of being 
entirely useless. In vain he arranged and re-arranged, 
and blew without ceasing — ^we had smoke in abundance 
but no fire. The water in our kettle preserved the most 
obstmate coolness, and we had to renounce all hopes of 
tea. But in order to get the water at least a little warm, 
that its brackish taste and fetid odour might be some- 
what disguised, we adopted a new expedient 

In the plains of Mongolia you often meet with a 
kind of grey squirrel that lives in a hole like a rat 
Above the opening of these little habitations, these an- 
imals form a sort of dome of interlaced twigs and dry 
grass, as a protection from bad weather. These eleva- 
tions, which, dried and burnt by the sun, have the size 
and form of mole hills, were in great numbers about the 
place where we had encamped ; thirst rendered us cruel, 
and we began to pull down the habitations of the poor 
little beasts, who made their escape into their holes as 
we approached to carry away their roo&. By means of 
this Vandalism we constructed a £iggot big enough to 
warm some well water, which was our only aliment for 
that day. 

Although the impossibility of making fire forced us 
sometimes to be extremely abstinent, our provisions 
were fast diminishing, and we had nothing left but a 
little flour and millet, when we one day met a Tartar, 
who informed us that we were not &r from a commer- 
dal station called ChaJborU^ that is, Slough. 

We turned therefore from the route that we had in- 
tended to follow, for we could not get provisions any- 
where else before arriving at the Blue Town, from which 
we were still distant a hundred leagues, and marching 
a little obliquely to the left, arrived at Chabort6. 
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Wb airived at Chabort^ on the fifteenth day of the 
eighth moon, an epoch of peculiar rejoicings amongst 
the Chinese, when a feast is celebrated known as ihe 
** Feast of the Moon's Loaves," which is of great an- 
tiquity. On this day of solemnity labour is suspended, 
workmen receive from their masters a pecuniary present, 
relations and friends exchange gifibs of cakes of various 
sizes, on which is stamped a symbol of the moon, every 
one puts on his best clothes, and every family presents 
a scene of gaiety and joy. This testival was, in the 
14th century, the period chosen for a great massacre of 
the Tartars by the Chinese ; the signal being given by 
a paper hidden in the cakes sent round on the occasion. 
But the Tartars seem to have forgotten all about this, 
and celebrate the feast without recollecting that it com- 
memorates the triumph which their enemies obtained 
over their ancestors. 

About a gunshot from the place where we were en- 
camped, we saw several Mongol tents^ whose size and 
cleanliness testified the opulence of their inhabitants ; 
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and this opimon was confirmed by the immense flocks 
of sheep and herds of oxen and horses which were gra- 
zing around. Whilst we were reciting our breviary in 
the interior of our tent, Samdadchiemba went to pay a 
visit to these Mongols, and we soon saw him returning 
towards us, accompanied by an old man with a long 
white beard, and a young Lama leading by the hand a 
child. 

^ My Lord Lamas," said the old man, "" all men are 
brothers ; but those who dwell beneath tents are united 
as the flesh and the bone. My Lord Lamas, come and 
seat yourselves in my poor dwelling. The fifteenth of 
the month is a solemn epoch ; you are travellers and 
strangers ; you cannot this evening occupy yomr place 
at the fireside of your noble &mily. Gome and repose 
yourselves for some days amongst us. Your presence 
will bring us peace and happiness." We told the good 
(Ad man that we could not quite accept his ofler, but 
that in the evening after prayers we would come and 
take tea with him, and have a chat about the Mongol 
nation. The venerable Tartar retired, but soon aft«r the 
young Lama who had accompanied him re-appeared, 
saying that we were expected. We did not hke to per- 
sist in refttsing an invitation so pressing and cordial, so 
having recommended the Dchiahour to watch carefully 
our abode, we followed the Lama to the Mongol tent 

On entering, we were surprised to find in it a cleanli- 
ness to which one is little accustomed in Tartary. There 
was no fire in it either, and we nowhere perceived any 
of the coarse cooking utensils which usually encumber 
Tartar habitations : it was easy to see that all had been 
arranged for a state occasion. 
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We seated ounelyes on a red carpet, and there was 
soon brought from a neighbouring tent, which served as 
a «kitchen, tea with milk, rolls fried in butter, cheese, 
dried grapes, and sweetmeats. 

We then made acquaintance with the numerous 
Mongol circle in which we found ourselves, and had a 
long conversation, from which it appeared that the old 
man was the only one of the company who was aware 
that the terrible remembrance of the Tartar massacre 
was associated with this festival. But after a moment's 
silence he said — ^ Holy men, however that may be, the 
day on which you have deigned to descend into our 
poor habitation is truly a day of rejoicing, and it is not 
well to occupy the heart with sad thoughts. — Child," he 
added, turning to a man who was seated near the 
threshold — " if the mutton is sufficiently boiled, take 
away the milk food." And whilst the person addressed 
deared away the first course, the eldest son of the family 
entered, beuring a small oblong table, on which was 
placed an entire sheep, cut into four quarters. He 
placed the table in the midst of the circle, and imme- 
diately the head of the &mily, arming himself with the 
knife that was suspended at his girdle, cut off the tail 
of the sheep, divided it into two parts, and offered one 
to each of us. 

Amongst the Tartars the tail is regarded as the 
most exquisite piece, and is of course offered to the 
most honoured guests. These tails of the Tartar sheep 
are of immense size, Weighing with the fat that surrounds 
them, from six to eight pounds. Great was our embar- 
rassment at the distinction shown us, in the presenta- 
tion of this mass of white fat, which seemed to tremble 
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and palpitate under our fingers. The rest of the guests 
were already despatching with marvellous celerity their 
portions of the mutton— of course without plate or fodc^ 
but each with the large piece of fat meat on his knees, 
working away at it with his knife, and wiping on the front 
of his waistcoat the fat that dripped down his fingers. We 
consulted each other in our native language as to what 
we should do with the dreadful dainty before us. It 
would have been quite contrary to Tartar etiquette to 
speak frankly to our host, and explain our repugnance 
to it, and it seemed imprudent to attempt to put it 
back by stealth. We determined therefore to cut the un- 
lucky tail into small slices, and offer them round to the 
company, begging them to share with us this rare and 
delicious morsel. We did so, but it was not without 
difficulty we overcame the polite scruples and self-deny- 
ing refusals with which our hypocritical courtesy was 
met After the Homeric repast was concluded, and 
there only remained in the middle of the tent a mon- 
strous heap of well-poUshed mutton bones, a boy took 
down a sort of violin with three strings, that hung on 
a goat's horn, and presented it to the head of the fami- 
ly. He passed it to a young man who hung down his 
head modestly, but whose eyes became animated as 
soon as his fingers touched the instrument '* Nobles and 
holy travellers," said the old man, " I have invited a 
Toolholos (minstrel) to embellish the evening with some 
tales," — ^and as he was speaking the Toolholos was pre- 
luding on the cords, and soon commenced in a power- 
ful and impassioned voice a long poetical recition on sub- 
jects of national and dramatic interest, to which the 
Tartars listened with eager attention, but which we were 
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too ignorant of Tartar history thoroughly to enter into. 
Afterwards, at the invitation of our host, he began an 
invocation to Timour, whicH is a celebrated favourite 
among Tartar songs. There were many stanzas, but 
the burden was always — 

" O divine Timour, will thy great soul be soon bom 
again? Gome back! come back! We await thee, O 
Timour!" 

The Tartar troubadour retired after having been re- 
freshed with Mongol wine ; and the host, seeing that 
we had listened with interest, summoned an amateur 
performer, one of the family, to take his place, saying 
that he knew how to make the instrument speak, 
though he was no Toolholos, and encouraging his 
modesty by reminding him that^e would not always 
have " Lamas of the West" to listen to him. 

But modest as he was, the terrible virtuoso, when 
he had once began, could not be induced to stop, and 
after listening to his bawling till a late hour, we rose 
when we could bear it no longer, taking advantage of a 
moment when he stopped to swallow a bowl of tea, and 
had just coughed preparatory to a re-commencement of 
his performance ; and saluting the company, and offer- 
ing the head of the family the customary quantity of 
tobacco, we gladly made our escape. 

You often meet in Tartary with these wandering 
minstrels, called Toolholos, who go from tent to tent 
with a violin and a flute suspended to their girdle, and 
are received in the Mongol families with affability and 
distinction. They remain often for several days, and at 
their departure are always presented with tea, cheese, 
bladders of wine, and other provisions. These poet- 
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singers are also numerous in China, but nowhere per- 
haps so popular as in Thibet They reminded us of the 
minstrels and rhapsodists of Greece. 

On the day following the f^te the sun had scarcely 
risen, when a young child appeared at the entrance of 
our tent, carrying a small wooden vessel filled with milk, 
and having suspended on his arm a basket of reeds con- 
taining some new cheese, and a slice of butter. Soon 
afterwards came an old Lama, followed by a Tartar, 
with a sack of argols on his shoulders. We invited 
them to sit down in our tent, and the old Lama said — 
" Brothers of the West, deign to accept these little of- 
ferings which our master sends you." 

We signified our thanks, and Samdadchiemba made 
haste to get tea ready, but when we pressed the Lama 
to wait for it he said — " I will come back this evening, 
but I cannot at this moment accept your offer. I have 
not yet marked for my pupil the prayer which he is to 
study during the day," and as he spoke he pointed to 
the young child who had brought the milk, and taking 
his pupil by the hand, he returned to his habitation. 
This old Lama was the preceptor of the family, and it 
was his business to direct the child in the study of the 
Thibetan prayers. The education of the Tartars is very 
limited. Those only who shave their heads, learn to 
read and to pray, and, with the exception of the rich 
who let their children study at home, all the young 
Lamas have to go into the convents, where alone any 
vestige of learning or science is to be found. The Lama 
is not only the priest, he is the physician, architect, 
sculptor, painter, — he is the head, the heart, and the 
oracle of the laity. 
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The young Mongol who does not enter into a con- 
vent is tau^t from his infancy the use of the bow and 
arrow, the gun, and especially the horse, on which he is 
placed almost as soon as he is weaned. He is first set 
on a crupper behind the person who is to teach him, to 
whose robe he clings with both hands ; but he soon be- 
comes accustomed to the movement of the animal, and 
at last almost identifies himselflnth his steed. 

There is scarcely a prettier sight than that of a 
Mongol pursuing an unbroken horse. Armed with a 
long heavy pole, at the end of which is a cord with a 
running knot, they throw themselves on the traces of 
the wild horse, dash down into rugged ravines, or along 
the declivities of mountains, and follow every turn till 
they come up with the chase ; then they take the bri- 
dle in their teeth, seize the pole with both hands, and, 
leaning forward, dexterously fling the cord over its neck. 
It will often happen that the cord or the pole will 
break, but I have never seen the cavalier dismounted, 
A Mongol seems out of his element when he sets his 
foot on the ground; his step is heavy; the bowed 
shape of his legs — his bust always stooping forward — 
his eyes moving incessantly about, — all announce a man 
who passes the greater part of his life on a horse or on 
a camel. 

When the Tartars travel during the night, it often 
happens that they do not give themselves the trouble 
to dismount in order to sleep ; and you may see a cara- 
van stop when it has reached a fat pasture, and the 
camels disperse themselves this way and that, and be- 
gin to graze, while the Tartars, astride between their 
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humps, are sleeping as soundly as if they were in their 
beds. 

This incessant activity contributes much to render 
the Tartar vigorous, and capable of enduring the utmost 
cold without being in the least inconvenienced. 

In the deserts of Tartary, and especially in the coun- 
try <^ Ehalkas, the cold is so terrible, Uiat during a 
great part of the winter the mercury freezes in the ther- 
mometer; and often when the earth is covered with 
snow, and the north-west wind begins to blow, it 
drives the avalanches before it, till the whole plain 
looks like a great white stormy ocean. The Tartars 
then fly to the help of their flocks and herds. You see 
them bounding from side to side, exciting the animals 
by their cries, and leading them to the shelter of some 
mountain, or standing motionless in the midst of the 
tempest, as if defying the fury of the elements and brav- 
ing the cold. Even the Tartar women will sometimes 
mount a horse, and gallop after a stray animal, when 
there is no one else to do it ; but in general they con- 
fine themselves to the cares of their housekeeping and 
their needle, with which they are very skilful. The 
clothes, hats, boots, worn by the Mongols are all made 
by them, and the latter especially, though not very ele- 
gant in form, are of astonishing solidity. It is difficult 
to understand how, with tools so coarse, they can pro- 
duce articles that are almost indestructible, though it is 
true that they take plenty of time to their work. They 
excel also in embroidery, and exhibit in this a skill, 
taste, and variety that is really admirable. It is very 
doubt-fill whether it would be possible to find, even in 
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France, embroideries as beautiful and perfect as those 
sometimes executed by Tartar women. 

On the 17th of the month we went early in the 
morning to Chabort^ to buy flour. It is a Chinese sta- 
tion, and, as its name imports, a damp and marshy 
place. The houses are built of mud, and stand in en- 
closures of low walls. The streets are irregular, crooked, 
and narrow, and the whole town has a gloomy and sin- 
ister aspect, partly perhaps because the Chinese who in- 
habit it have a more knavish appearance than anywhere 
else. All the articles of commerce which are commonly 
in use amongst the Mongols— oatmeal, millet, cotton 
doth, brick tea, <fec., may be bought here ; and hither 
the Tartars of the desert bring its products, namely, furs, 
salt, and champignons. 

As soon as ever we returned, w'e began our prepara- 
tions for departure ; and while we were in the interior 
of the tent, putting our things in order, Samdadchiemba 
went in search of the animals that were grazing in the 
environs. A minute after he returned, leading the three 
camels, and crying out, in a dismal voice, ^ Here are 
the camels, but where are the horse and the mule? 
They were here but just now, for I tied their feet to 
hinder them from running away : they must have been 
stolen. It is never right to encamp near Chinese. 
Don't every one know that the Chinese in Tartary are 
all horse-stealers?" 

These words came like a clap of thunder on us, but 
it was not the moment to give ourselves up to lamenta- 
tion ; it was necessary to go immediately in search of 
the thieves. We threw ourselves each upon a camel, 
and rushed off in opposite directions, leaving Arsalan to 
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take care of the tent. All our seardiing, however, 
proved vain ; and then we had nothing to do but to go 
to the Mong<4 tents, and declare that our horses had 
been lost near their habitation. 

According to Tartar law, when the animals of cara- 
vans go astray, whoever is in the neighbourhood is 
bound to go in search of them, and even to give others 
in tbeir place, if they cannot be found. This would ap- 
pear a very strange law in Europe. You come and en- 
camp in the neighbourhood of a Mongol without his 
consent, without his knowledge; yet for your cattle, 
your baggage, your men, he is responsible : if anything 
disappears, the law supposes him to be the thief, or at 
least the accomplice. 

As soon as we had made our declaration to our 
Mongol neighbours, the chief said, " My Lord Lamas, 
do not allow grief to enter your hearts I your animals 
cannot be lost Here are neither roads nor thieves, nor 
associates of thieves. . We will search for your horses, 
and if they are not found, you shall choose at pleasure 
among all our herds. We wish you to leave us in 
peace as you have come.'^ 

While he was speaking, eight Tartars mounted thdr 
horses, and, taking the long pole and cord before men- 
tioned, they commenced their search. At first they dis- 
persed in all directions, performing various evolutions, 
and offcen returning on their steps. At length they all 
imited in a squadron, and set off at a gallop in the di- 
rection by which we had come. 

" They are on their track," said the Mongol chief, 
who, as well as ourselves, had been watching them. 
^ My Ijotd Lamas, come and seat yourselves in my tent, 
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and we will drink a cup of tea while we await the re- 
turn of your horses." 

In about two hours' time a child came in and in- 
formed us that the horsemen were returning ; and, going 
out, we saw a cloud of dust adrancing, and were soon 
able to distinguish the eight mounted Tartars, and our 
two lost animals drawn along by the halter, all coming 
on at full gallop. 

As soon as the Tartars came up, they said with the 
air of satisfaction that succeeds a great uneasiness, that 
in their country nothing was ever lost. We thanked 
the generous Mongols for the signal service they had 
rendered us ; and after taking leave of them we finished 
our packing up, and set off for the Blvs Town^ the route 
to which we had quitted to come and furnish ourselves 
with provisions at Chabort^. 

We had gone nearly three days' march when we 
came to an imposing and majestic antiquity. It was a 
great forsaken city, >nth battlemented ramparts, watch- 
towers, four great gates directed to the four cardinal 
points, all in perfect preservation, but all sunk three 
parts into the earth, and covered with thick turf. Since 
the abandonment of the place, the soil around it has 
risen to that extent 

We entered the city with solemn emotion ; there 
were no ruins to be seen, but only the form of a large 
and fine town, half buried and enveloped in grass as in 
a funeral shroud. The inequalities of the ground seem 
still to point out the direction of the streets and the 
principal buildings ; but the only human being we saw 
was a young Mongol shepherd, who, seated on a mound, 
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was silently smoking his pipe, while his goats grazed on 
the deserted ramparts around him. 

Similar remains of cities are not unfrequently to be 
met with in the deserts of Mongolia, but their histoiy 
is buried in oblivion. Probably, however, they do not 
date beyond the thirteenth century ; for it is known that 
at this epoch the Mongols had made themselves mas- 
ters of the Chinese empire, and according to the Chi- 
nese historians, numerous and flourishing towns existed 
at that time in Northern Tartary. The Tartars could 
give no information concerning this interesting ruin, but 
merely say that they call it the Old Town. 

Shortly after leaving it we crossed a great road run- 
ning from south to north. This is the route ordinarily 
followed by the Russian embassies to Pekin, and, afiter 
having traversed the countries of Tchakar and Western 
Souniout, it enters that of Ehalkas, by the kingdom of 
Mourguevan ; thence it extends into the great Desert 
of Gobi from south to north, crosses the river Toula, and at 
length terminates in the Russian factories of Eiakta, a 
town which marks the frontiers of the two empires. 

It is divided into two parts ; to the north are the 
Russian factories, to the south the Tartaro-Chinese sta- 
tion; and the intermediate space belongs, properly 
speaking, to neither power, but is reserved for commer- 
cial affairs. The Russians are not allowed to pass to the 
Tartar territoiy, nor the subjects of the emperor of China 
to that of Russia. The trade carried on at this place is 
very considerable, and appears to be advantageous to 
both nations. 

The Russians export cloth, velvet, soap, and various 
articles of hardware. They receive in exchange brick 
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tea, of which they make a great consumption, and their 
cloths are sold in China at a lower price than they fetch 
in the markets of Europe. It is for want of heing 
well acquainted with the commerce of Russia with Chi- 
na, that certain spdlulators have sometimes not heen able 
to find at Canton a favourable opening for their goods. 
Since 1728 the Russians have been permitted to 
keep in the capital of the celestial empire a convent and 
a school, where are educated the interpreters of the Chi- 
nese and Tartar-Mantchoo. Every ten years the per- 
sons who compose these establishments are changed, 
and new monks and students are sent from St Peters- 
burg. 

The caravan is conducted by a Russian officer, 
charged to escort them to Pekin, and to bring back the 
former residents ; but from Eiakta to Pekin the Rus- 
sians travel at the expense of the Chinese government, 
and are escorted from post to post by Tartar troops. 

The route to Eiakta, as we crossed it thus in the des- 
erts of Tartary, excited in us a profound emotion. It 
was the road to Europe, to our country. Involuntarily 
we drew nearer together ; we felt a longing to converse 
about France ; and the subject had so many charms for 
us, that we took little heed of our road. But the sight 
of some Mongol tents pitched on a hill recalled our 
thoughts to our nomadic life. We heard a great cry, 
and perceived at a distance a Tartar gesticulating vehe- 
mently. Presently he leaped upon a horse which stood 
ready saddled before his tent, and galloped towards us. 
As soon as he had come up with us, he alighted, and, 
kneeling down, cried out, raising his hands to Heaven, 
**My Lord Lamas, have pity on me ! come and cure my 
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mother, who is dying ; I know that your power is infi- 
nite ; come and save my mother by your prayers !" 

* The parable of the good Samaritan recurred to oui 
memory, and we turned back to pitch our tent by the side 
of the Tartar's. While Samdadchiemba was arranging 
the tent, we went to visit the sick woman. Her state 
seemed almost desperate. 

" People of the desert," we said to the persons who 
surrounded us, "we have no skill in simples ; we know 
not how to count upon the arteries the movements of 
life ; but we will pray to Jehovah for this sick woman. 
You have never yet heard of the Almighty God ; your 
Lamas do not know Him ; but trust in Him. Jehovah 
is the master of life and death." 

The circumstances did not permit us to make a long 
address to those poor people, whose grief for their sick 
relative permitted only a feeble attention to our words. 
We returned to our tent to offer up our prayers, accom- 
panied by the chief of the family. As soon as he per- 
ceived our Breviary, " Are these," he asked, " the all- 
powerful prayers of which you spoke ?" " Yes," we re- 
plied, " the only true prayers that can save," He then 
prostrated himself separately to each of us, and took up 
the Breviary, which he carried to his head in token of 
respect While we recited the prayers, the Tartar re- 
mained crouched at the door of the tent, observing a 
profound and religious silence. When we had finished, 
he prostrated himself again. 

"Holy personages," said he, "how shall I acknow- 
ledge the immense benefit you have accorded me ? I am 
poor ; I can offer you neither a horse nor a sheep." 

^^ Mongol brother," we answered, " keep thy heart in 
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peace : the priests of Jehoyafa ought not to recite pray- 
ers to obtain riches. Since thou art not rich, accept from 
us this slight offering ; " and we gave hhn a piece of brick 
tea. The Tartar seemed much moved by this proceed- 
ing. He said nothing ; but tears of gratitude were his 
reply. 

The next day we learned with pleasure that the con- 
dition of the sick woman was ameUorated. We would 
willingly have remained some days in this place, to cul- 
tivate the germ of faith deposited in the bosom of this 
family ; but we were obliged to pursue our journey. 

We have already said that the art of medicine is prac- 
tised exclusively by the Lamas. As, according to the 
opinion of the Tartars, it is always a Tckutgour, or devil, 
whose presence is tormenting the sick person, it follows 
that he can be cured only by the expulsion of the fiend. 
Before proceeding to effect this hy prayers, a certain 
amount of medical treatment is entered upon. The phar- 
macopoeia of the Lamas, who are at the same time apoth- 
ecaries, consists exclusively of pulverised vegetables, ad- 
ministered either as infusions, or rolled into pills. If the 
little magazine of vegetable medicine be exhausted, the 
Lama doctor is not at £siult He writes the name of the 
remedies upon morsels of paper, and rolls them between 
his fingers, having previously moistened them with his sa- 
liva : and the patient takes the paper pellets with the same 
faith as he swallows the veritable drugs. According to 
the Tartars it is precisely the same, whether you swal- 
low a drug or its written appellation. 

If the patient be poor, evidently the devil is a little 
one, and may be dislodged by a very few prayers, or a 
nmple ^orcism ; but if he be rich, the case is different : 
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then the evil spirit in possession is a devil of condition ; 
and as it is not decent that a Tchutgour of quality should 
be ejected with no more cost than a small devilkin, fine 
clothes, a handsome pair of boots, and especially a spir- 
ited young horse, must be prepared, or he will not turn 
out. It may even happen that one horse will not do : he 
may be a devil of such high degree as to have a num- 
ber of attendants or courtiers in his train ; in which case 
the number of horses exacted by the Lamas is quite un- 
limited : that always depends on the greater or less wealth 
of the patient. 

The prayers recited on these occasions are sometimes 
accompanied by rites of a terrifying and lugubrious 
character. 

Having charge, formerly, of the mission of the 
" Valley of Black Waters," I had occasion to make 
acquaintance with a Mongol family, which I visited from 
time to time in order to familiarise myself with the 
Mongol usages and language. The old aunt of the noble 
ToJeourd^ the chief of the family, was one day attacked 
by intermittent fever. 

" I would send for the Lama doctor," said he ; '• but 
what will become of me if he say there is a Tchutgour? 
The expenses will ruin me " 

The Lama was summoned, however ; and Tokoura^s 
previsions were not mistaken. The Lama announced 
that the devil was there ; and in the evening he b^an 
operations for his expulsion, assisted by eight of his 
brethren. They made a manikin of dried herbs, which 
they called the devil of intermittent fevers, and stuck it 
upright in the tent of the sick woman. The ceremony 
b^gan at eleven o'clock at night The Lamas ranged 
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themselves at the back of the tent, anned with bells, 
tambourines, conch shells, and other noisy instruments. 
The Tartars of the family, to the number of nine, closed 
the circle in front, crouched on the ground ; the old 
woman was seated on her heels, in front of the manikin. 
The doctor had before him a large copper basin, filled 
with grains of millet and little images made of paste. 
Some sods of burning argol threw a lurid and fantastic 
light on this strange scene. 

At a given signal, the orchestra performed an over- 
ture capable of frightening the most intrepid devil ; the 
secular assistants beating time with their hands to the 
charivari of the instruments and the howling of the 
prayers. When this infernal music was over, the chief 
Lama opened his book of exorcisms, scattering the millet 
seeds around as he proceeded. Sometimes he spoke in 
a stifled hollow voice, sometimes raised his voice to a 
loud pitch, and, abandoning the rhythmical measure of 
the prayers, appeared to throw himself into a violent 
passion, and addressed warm and animated appeals, 
with much gesticulation, to the manikin. 

Afiter this terrible exorcism, he gave a signal, — the 
Lamas thundered out a noisy chorus in rapid measure; 
the instruments were all in full play, and the members 
of the family rushed out in file, and made the circuit 
of the tent, striking it violently with stakes, and uttering 
cries to make one's hair stand on end. They then 
rushed in again, and resumed their places, hiding their 
faces with their hands. The grand Lama then rose, 
and set fire to the manikin ; as the flame rose he utter- 
ed a loud cry, which was repeated by all the assistants. 
The ^ black men" then seized on the burning devil, and 
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ran to cany it to a distance from the tent ; and, while 
he was consuming, the Lamas remained within, chanting 
their prayers in a grave and solemn tone. 

The fSEunily having returned from their courageous 
expedition, the chanting gave place to joyous exclama- 
tions, interrupted by great bursts of laughter. Soon 
after the whole party issued tumultuously from the tent, 
every one holding in his hand a kindled torch. The 
^^ black men" went first; then came the old woman, 
supported on each side by two members of her frimily ; 
the Lamas followed, making night hideous with their 
horrible music The patient was taken to a neighbour- 
ing tent; the Lama physician having decided that a 
whole month must elapse before the returned to her old 
habitation. 

Although the greater part of the Lamas cherish the 
credulity of the Tartars for their own profit, we have 
met with some who frankly acknowledged that impos- 
''ture played a large part in their ceremonies. A supe- 
rior of a Lama convent said to us one day — "When a 
man is ill it is proper to recite prayers, for Buddha is 
master of life and death ; to take remedies is right also, 
for the virtue of medicinal herbs is his gift ; it is credi- 
ble also that the Tchutgour may enter into a sick man ; 
but that to induce him to go, we must give him fine 
clothes and horses is an invention of ignorant and dis- 
honest Lamas, who wish to amass wealth at the expense 
of their brethren." 

The manner of interring the dead among the Tar- 
tars is not uniform. In the neigbourhood of the Great 
Wall, and everywhere that the Mongols are mingled 
with the Chinese, the customs of the latter have inaen- 
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sibly {»evaile(L In the desert, among the veritably no- 
madic tribes, the whole funeral ceremony consists in 
carrying the corpse to the summit of a mountain, or to 
the bottom of a ravine. 

The rich Tartars sometimes bum their dead with 
much solemnity. The body is walled up in a sort of kiln 
of a pyramidal form, with a small door at the bottom, 
and an opening at the top to allow the smoke to escape, 
and maintain a current of air. During the combustion, 
the Lamas recite prayers around the monument When 
the corpse is consumed, the kiln is demolished, the bones 
oolleeted, and carried to the Grand Lama, who reduces 
them to a very fine powder, and, after adding an equal 
quantity of wheaten flour, kneads the whole carefully, 
and, ¥nth his own hands, fashions a number of cakes of 
various sizes, which he piles up in a pyramid. The 
bones thus prepared are afterwards carried with great 
pomp to a small tower built beforehand in a place indi- 
cated by the soothsayer. 

The ashes of the Lamas are generally deposited in 
flepulchres of this kind ; many of these little monu- 
mental towers may still be seen in the countries whence 
the Mongols have been chased by the Chinese. The 
ccHivents, the shepherds, with their tents and flocks, 
have disappeared ; but these towers yet remain to at- 
test the right of the ancient possessors of the land. 

The most renowned site of these Mongol sepulchres 
is in the province of Chan-Si, by the famous Lama con- 
vent of the Five Towers (Ou-Tay) : the ground is said 
to be 80 holy, that those who are interred there are 
sure to effect an excellent transmigration. This mar- 
vellous sanctity is attributed to the presence of the old 
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Buddha, who has had his abode there, within the cen- 
tre of a mountain, for some ages. In 1842 Tokourd^ 
of whom we have already spoken, transported thither the 
bones of his father and mother, and had, according to 
his own account, the happiness of viewing Buddha face 
to face, through a hole not larger than the mouth of a 
pipe. He is seated in the heart of the mountain cross- 
legged, and doing nothing, surrounded by Lamas of 
all countries engaged in continual prostrations. 

In the deserts of Tartary, Mongols are frequently 
met with carrying on their shoulders the bones of their 
kindred, and journeying in caravans to the Five Tow- 
ers, there to purchase, almost at its weight in gold, a 
few feet of earth whereon to erect a mausoleum. Some 
of them undertake a journey of a whole year's dura- 
tion, and of excessive hardship, to reach this holy spot. 

The Tartar sovereigns are sometimes interred in a 
manner which appears the veiy height of extravagance 
and barbarism ; the royal corpse is placed in an edifice 
of brick, adorned with stone images of men, lions, tigers, 
elephants, and divers subjects from the Buddhist my tho- 
le^. With the illustrious defunct they inter, in a large 
vault in the centre of the building, considerable sums in 
gold and silver, precious stones, and costly habits. 

These monstrous interments frequently cost also the 
lives of a number of slaves : children of both sexes dis- 
tinguished for their beauty are taken, and compelled to 
swallow mercury till they are suffocated ; by this means, 
it is asserted, the colour and freshness of the victims is 
preserved so well that they appear alive. They are then 
ranged standing round the corpse of their master to 
serve him as in life. They hold in their hands the pipe. 
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&n, the little vial of snufT, and the other Dumerous 
baubles of Tartar royalty. 

To guard these buried treasures there is placed in 
the vault a kind of bow, constructed to discharge a 
number of arrows one after the other. This bow, or 
rather these bows, are bound together, and the arrows 
fixed. This species of infernal machine is so placed that 
the act of opening the door of the vault discharges the 
first arrow, the discharge of the first releases the second, 
and so on to the last The bow makers keep these 
murderous machines all ready prepared, and the Chinese 
sometimes purchase them to guard their houses in their 
absence. 

After two days' march we entered the kingdom of 
Efe, a portion of the territory of the Eight Banners, 
which the Emperor Kien-Long dismembered in favour 
of a prince of the Khalkas to whom he had given his 
daughter in marriage, and who, in the splendid slavery 
of the Chinese court, sighed for his flocks and tents, and 
the freedom of his native deserts. On the other hand, 
his young wife, accustomed to the soft luxury of Pekin, 
could not support the idea of passing her life in the 
desert, and in the company of herdsmen. To reconcile 
the desires of his son-in-law and the repugnance of his 
daughter, he bestowed on the Mongol prince a portion 
of Tchakar, built there a magnificent town, and gave 
the princess a hundred families of workmen, skilled in 
the arts and industry of China. In this manner the 
princess retained her court, and the Mongol prince could 
enjoy peace in the midst of the land of grass, and all 
the pleasure of a nomadic life. 

The king of Efe brought with him into his little 
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kingdom a number of Mongol Ehalkas, who dwell in 
tents in the country bestowed on their prince. These 
people are esteemed the most formidable wrestlers of 
Southern Tartary; but although much superior in 
strength to the Chinese, these Khalkas are sometimes 
overcome by their rivals, who are more agile, and above 
all more cunning. 

In the grand wrestling matches of the year 1843, 
an athlete of Efe had disabled every opponent who pre- 
sented himself, Tartar or Chinese. No one had been 
able to withstand his herculean size and vast strength ; 
the prize was about to be adjudged to him, when a 
Chinese presented himself in the arena. He was little, 
meagre, and seemed fit for nothing but to increase the 
number of the defeated wrestlers. He advanced, how- 
ever, with a firm and intrepid air, and the Goliath of 
Efe was already preparing to gripe him in his vigorous 
arms, when the Chinese, who had filled his mouth with 
water, suddenly discharged it fiiU in his adversary's face. 
The first movement of the Tartar was naturally to cany 
his hand to his eyes, when the cunning Chinese seized 
him suddenly by the middle, and brought him to the 
ground amid shouts of laughter from the spectators. 

Wrestling is the favourite exercise of all the children 
of the country of Efe ; where to be a good horseman 
and a good wrestler is the object of the highest ambition. 

We encountered on our road a group of children 
ezerdsing themselves in this manner. The biggest of 
the troop, who did not appear to be more than eight or 
nine years of age, took up in his arms one of his com- 
panions nearly of the same size as himself and very 
plump, and this child he tossed above his head, and 
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caught bim again as he would a ball: this tour dejbrce 
he repeated seven or eight times running ; and whilst 
we were trembling for the life and limbs of the child, 
the others capered and applauded his dexterity by their 
shouts. 

On leaving the little kingdom of Efe, we ascended 
" a mountain on whose flanks grew some thickets of firs 
and birch trees. The sight gave us extreme pleasure ; 
the deserts of Tartary are generally so bare and mono- 
tonous, that the sight of a tree from time to time is an 
unspeakable relief. This feeling of joy was however 
quickly succeeded by a different emotion, when a turn 
of the road brought us full in view of three enormous 
wolves, who seemed to await our approach with great 
intrepidity. At the sight of these horrible brutes we 
instinctively made a dead halt After the first moment 
of general stupefaction, Samdadchiemba alighted from 
his mule, and running to our camels, tweaked their 
noses with violence ; the expedient succeeded admirably ; 
our poor animals uttered cries so piercing and frightful, 
that the wolves simultaneously took to flight. Arsalan 
seeing them run, thought no doubt that it was of him 
they were afraid, and immediately gave chase; the 
wolves faced about, and the guardian of our tent would 
infallibly have been torn to pieces, if M. Gabet had not 
come to his aid by shouting and tweaking the nose of 
his camel. 

We had not long lost sight of our wolves than we 
encountered two carts drawn by three oxen each, tra- 
velling on the same road as ourselves, but in an opposite 
direction. To each cart were attached, by heavy iron 
diains, twelve dogs of fierce and terrific appearance, four 
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on either side, and four behind ; the carts were laden 
with square cases varnished in red, on which the drivers 
were mounted. We could not conjecture what could be 
the nature of their charge, to render so formidable an 
escort necessary ; and to question them would not, ac- 
cording to the usages of the country, have been prudent 
We contented ourselves, therefore, with asking if we 
were far from the Lama convent of Chortchi, which we 
hoped to reach that day ; but the barking of the dogs, 
and the noise of their chains, prevented us from catch- 
ing their reply. In traversing the bottom of a valley, 
we observed, on the crest of a hill before us, a long file 
of objects of indeterminate form. Very soon they ap- 
peared to us to resemble formidable batteries of cannon. 
We fancied we saw distinctly the carriages, the drags, 
and even the mouths of the cannon pointed directly 
upon the plain. But what could an army be doing 
there in the middle of this profound solitude, and an 
army with a train of artillery ? While indulging in a 
thousand extravagant conjectures, we hurried our march, 
impatient to examine more nearly this strange appari- 
tion. Our illusion was not completely dissipated till 
we reached the top of the hill, when we discovered that 
our battery of cannon was a long train of little Mongol 
carts : we laughed heartily at our mistake, which, how- 
ever, was not very surprising. Each of these little two- 
wheeled carts was resting on its shafts ; each was laden 
with a bag of salt enveloped in a mat, the edges of 
which, projecting beyond the sack, bore no small re- 
semblance to the mouth of a cannon. The Mongol 
drivers were boiling their tea in the open air, while their 
oxen were grazing on the other side of the hill. 
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In de&ult of camels, merchandise is generally trans- 
ported through the deserts of Tartary by means of these 
little two-wheeled carts. A few spars of rough timber 
are all the materials employed in their construction ; 
and they are so light, that a child can raise them with 
ease. The oxen which draw them have a small ring of 
iron passed through their nostrils, to which a cord is at- 
tached that links the ox to the cart which precedes him; 
thus all the carts are held together, and form an unin- 
ten*upted file. The drivers bestride the oxen ; they are 
rarely seen in the cart, and never on foot The road 
from Pekin to Eiakta, all the roads which end at To- 
lon-Noor, Eou-Kou-Eote, or at Great JTouren, are con- 
stantly covered with these trains of carts; and long 
before they are seen, their approach is announced by 
the doleful and monotonous sound of the large iron 
beUs suspended to the necks of their oxen. 

After taking a bowl of tea with milk with these 
Mongols, we continued our route, and at sunset pitched 
our tent on the borders of a brook, about a hundred 
paces from the convent of ChortchL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Toung Lama eooTerted to Ghristisnlty.^Gonyeiit at Gbortchl— OoHeetim 
for the Gonstractioii of religions Ediflcea.— Aspect of Baddbist Tem- 
ples.— Jonmey of Guison-— Tamba to Pekin.— Thtf Konren of the Thou- 
sand Lamas.— Lawsuit between the Lama King and his Ministers.-— 
Purchase of a Kid.— Eagles of Tartary.— Western Tnmet— Ag^lcaltanl 
Tartars.— Arrival at Blue Town. 

Although we had not yet visited the convent of Chort- 
chi, we were nevertheless pretty well acquainted with it 
from the directions that had been given ns. The young 
Lama who had instructed M. Gabet in the Mongol lan- 
guage, and whose conversion to Christianity had given 
such great hopes for the propagation of the Gospel 
among the Tartar nations, had been brought up there. 
He was twenty-five years old when he left the convent 
in 1837, and he had spent there fourteen years in the 
study of the Lamanesque books, and was extremely 
well versed in the Mongol and Mantchoo literature. 
Hii? master, an old Lama of great learning, and highly 
respected, had founded great expectations on this disci- 
ple; it was, therefore, with great reluctance that he con- 
sented to separate from him for a time, and only grant- 
ed him a month's leave of absence. On taking leave, 
the disciple prostrated himself according to custom at 
the feet of his master, and begged him to consult on his 
behalf the book of oracles. 

After having read some pages of a Thibetian book, 
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the old Lama thus add 

years thou hast remained i 

faithful disciple, Chobi ; to-day,^ 

leavest me. If thy absence is 

moon, thy destiny condemns thee never 

foot within our holy convent." 

The young disciple went, fully resolved punctually to 
obey the instructions of his master. 

As soon as he had arrived at our mission of Si- Wan, 
M. Gabet took for the subject of his Mongol studies an 
historical summary of the Christian religion. The con- 
ferences, oral and written, lasted nearly a month ; and 
then the young Lama, subdued by the force of truth, 
publicly abjured Buddhism, received the name of Paul, 
and after a fervent catechumenate, was baptized. The 
prediction of the old Lama was completely fulfilled ; 
for since his conversion, Paul had never set foot in the 
convent. The convent of Chortchi is inhabited by about 
2000 Lamas ; it is said to be the favourite convent of the 
emperor, who has loaded it with gifts and privileges. 
The Lamas in residence receive a pension from the 
court of Pekin ; and even those who absent themselves, 
if for reasons approved by their superiors, have their 
share of provisions and money faithfully reserved for 
them. To the imperial bounty may be attributed the 
air of opulence that pervades the convent of Chortchi. 
The houses are neat, and even elegant ; Lamas clothed 
in dirty or ragged garments are never seen there as 
elsewhere ; and the favour in which the study of the 
Mantchoo language is held there, is an incontestable 
proof of devotion to the reigning dynasty. 

With some rare exceptions, however, the imperial 
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largesses have little to do mih the construction of the 
Lama convents. These grand and sumptuous monu- 
ments, so frequently met with in the desert, are due to 
the spontaneous zeal of the Mongols. Simple and 
economical in their dress and manner of living, these 
people are generous, even to prodigality, whenever any 
expense for religious purposes is in question. Whenever 
the building of a Buddhist convent, with its attendant 
conventual erections, is resolved on, the Lama collectors 
immediately set out, furnished with passports attesting 
the validity of their mission. They divide the king- 
doms of Tartary into districts, and go from tent to tent, 
demanding alms in the aid of Old Buddha. They have 
but to announce their object and produce the badir 
(sacred basin) in which the offerings are deposited, to 
be received with joy and enthusiasm. None are ex- 
cused from giving ; the rich bestow ingots of gold and 
silver ; those who do not possess any of the precious 
metals, offer oxen, horses, or camels ; the poorer give 
lumps of butter, skins, and cordage woven from camel 
and horse-hair. In this manner immense sums are col- 
lected ; and in these deserts, so poor in appearance, 
edifices are reared, as if by enchantment, whose gran- 
deur and opulence would defy the resources of the 
wealthiest potentates. It was, without doubt, in this 
manner, by the zealous concurrence of the faithful, that 
those magnificent cathedrals of Europe were reared, of 
which the gigantic labour so shames the selfishness and 
indifference of modem times. 

The Lama buildings of Tartary are almost all con- 
structed of bricks or stone ; only the very poorest build 
their habitations of clay ; but they are always so well 
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white-washed, that they form no disagreeable contrast 
with the rest. The temples are very solidly and even 
elegantly built, but they have a crushed look ; they are 
much too low for their extent In the environs of the 
convent, tall, slender towers and pyramids, generally 
resting on large bases little in harmony with the mea- 
greness of the edifices they support, are met with in 
profusion. It would be difficult to say to what order of 
architecture the Buddhist temples can belong. It is a 
strange system of monstrous canopies, peristyles, twisted 
columns, and interminable flights of steps. Opposite 
the grand entrance is a species of altar of wood or stone, 
generally in the form of an inverted cone ; on this the 
idols are enthroned, generally seated and cross-legged. 
These idols are of colossal stature, with fine and regular 
features, the immeasurable length of the ears excepted. 
They belong to the Caucasian type, and have nothing 
of the monstrous and diabolical physiognomy of the 
Chinese Pou-Ssa. 

In front of the chief idd, and on a level with the 
altar, is a gilded seat for the living Fo, the Grand Lama 
of the convent The whole space of the temple is oc- 
cupied by long tables almost level with the ground, a 
kind of divans placed right and left of the Grand 
Lama^s seat, and stretching from one end to the other. 
These divans are covered with carpets, and between eadi 
row a vacant space is left for the Lamas to pass and 
repass. When the hour of prayer is come, a Lama, 
whose office it is to summon to the choir, places himself 
in front of the grand entrance of the temple, and blows 
with all the force of his lungs in a conch shell, looking 
by turns towards the four canlinal points. The sonorous 
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summons of this instrument, which may be easily heard 
at a league's distance, warns the Lamas that ihe rule 
calls them to their devotions, and each takes his mantle 
and hat of ceremony, and repairs to the interior court 

When the conch sounds for the third time, the 
grand door is thrown open, and the living Fo makes his 
entry. After he is seated on the altar, all the Lamas 
deposit their red boots in the vestibule,- and advance 
barefoot and in silence. As they enter, ihey adore the 
living Fo by three prostrations ; they then place them- 
selves on the divans according to dieir dignity, cross- 
legged and &oe to face. 

As soon as the master of the ceremonies has given 
the signal, by tinkling a little bell, every one murmuis 
the prayers marked by the rubric, unrolling the formu- 
lary on his knees. After this recitation, a minute of 
profound silence follows. The bell is again agitated, 
and then begins a psalmody in two choruses to a grave 
and melodious strain. The Thibedan prayers, ordinarfly 
arranged in verses, and written in metrical style, are 
admirably adapted to harmony; but sometimes, at 
certain pauses indicated by the rubric, the Lama musi- 
cians execute a kind of music little in concord with the 
melodious gravity of the psalmody. It is a stunning 
noise of bells, cymbals, tambourines, conch shells, 
trumpets, whistles, ^c Each musician strikes his in- 
strument with a sort of fury, and each strives to outdo 
his neighbour in the noise and disorder he can produce. 

The interior of the temple is encmnbered with or- 
naments, statuettes, and pictures, having relation to the 
life of Buddha, and the various transmigrations of the 
mostfiunous Lamas. Vases of copper, brilliant as gold, 
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of the size and shape of tea-cupe, are placed in great 
numbers on the steps before the idols, lii these vases, 
perpetual offerings of n^ilk, butter, Mongol wine, and 
millet are made. On the extremities of each step per- 
fumery pans are placed, in which aromatic plants, 
gathered on the sacred mountains of Thibet, are in- 
cessantly burning. Rich silk stufi&, loaded with tinsel 
and gold embroidery, are formed into pavilions, whence 
are suspended pennons and paper lanterns of horn or 
painted paper. ^ 

The Lamas are the only artists laid under contribu- 
tion for the decoration of the temples. Pictures are to 
be seen on all sides; but they are almost always 
executed in a taste and on principles not admitted in 
Europe. The extravagant and grotesque are predomi- 
nant ; and the personages, with the exception of Buddha, 
have often a monstrous and satanic aspect The clothes 
seem never to have been made for the figures muffled 
in them. One would say that the limbs hidden under 
those draperies are all broken and dislocated. 

Among these Lamanesque paintings, we sometimes, 
however, meet with pieces not destitute of beauty. One 
day, when we were visiting, in the kingdom of Gechek- 
ten, tlie great convent called Altan-Somne (Temple of 
Gold), we remarked a picture that struck us with aston- 
ishment It was a large canvas, in the centre of which 
Buddha was represented seated on a rich carpet 
Around this figure of the natural size was arranged, 
like a glory, a series of portraits in miniature, portray- 
ing all^orically the thousand virtues of Buddha. We 
could not sufiSciently admire this picture, not only for 
the purity and grace of the design, but also for the ex- 
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pression of the figures and richness of colouring. One 
would have thought the persons were alive. 

We asked an old Lama who accompanied us for 
some explanation of this admirable piece of painting. 

^ This picture," said he, carrying his joined hands 
to his forehead, ^ this picture is a treasure of the highest 
antiquity : it contains all the doctrine of Buddha. It is 
not a Mongol painting ; it comes from Thibet; and was 
done by a saint of the Clerical sanctuary." 

Landscapes are in general better rendered than dra- 
matic subjects. Flowers, birds, trees, mythological 
animals, are all imitated with exactness and in a pleasing 
manner, and the colours have astonishing freshness and 
vivacity. It is a pity that these landscape painters have 
so very slight a knowledge of perspective and chiar- 
oscuro. 

The Lamas are better sculptors than painters, and 
therefore sculpture is not spared in their temples : indeed 
it is sometimes lavished with a profusion which says 
more for the fertility of their chisel than the purity of 
their taste. Outside the temples there are lions, tigers, 
and elephants, crouched on blocks of granite. The 
vast stone balustrades bordering the flights of steps 
leading to the grand entrance, are almost always carved 
and adorned with a thousand extravagancies in the 
shape of birds, reptiles, and fabulous animals. In the 
interior are only reliefe in wood or in stone, always 
executed with admirable truth and boldness. 

The most famous of the Mongol Lama convents is 
that of Grand Kouren on the borders of the river Toula. 
It is there that the great forest, which extends to the 
north as &r as the Russian frontier, commences. Towards 
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the east it is said to have an extent of two hundred 
leagues, as fiEtr as the countiy of the Solons in Mant- 
diouria. Before reaching the Grand Kouren, a whole 
month's journey across immense sterile plains resembling 
an ocean of sand had to be encountered. Nothing can 
be more melancholy than the aspect of the Desert of 
Gobi. Not a spring, not a brook, not a tree is there to 
break the terrible monotony. But on reaching the 
«ummit of the Kongour Mountains, which bound the 
states of Guison-Tamba to the w^t, the flEice of nature 
is completely changed. On every side you see pictu- 
resque valleys and amphitheatres of mountains crowned 
with forests ancient as the world. The bottom of a 
valley is the bed of the river Toula, which, after taking 
its rise in the mountain of Barka, has a long course 
from east to west, then, making a bend beyond Eouren, 
it enters Siberia, and is finally lost in Lake Baikal. 

The convent lies on the north. of the river on the 
vast flank of a mountain. The various temples in- 
habited by the Guison-Tamba and other Grand Lamas 
are distinguishable by their elevation and by the gilded 
tiles with which they are roofed ; and in this great con- 
vent and its dependencies thirty thousand Lamas are 
lodged. 

At the foot of the mountain the plain is constantly 
covered with tents of various sizes for the convenience 
ci the pilgrims. Hither throng peU-mUe the adorers 
of Buddha from countries the most remote. The 
U-Pi-Ta-Dze, or Fish-skin Tartars, there pitch their tents 
by the side of the Torgots descended from the summit 
of the "^ Holy Mountain'' (Bokte-Oula) ; the Thibetans 
and Peboums of the Himalayas, travelling slowly with 
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their immense processions of long-haired oxen, mingle 
with the Mantchoofi from the banks of the Songari and 
tfce Amour, who andve on sledges. There is a continual 
pitching or striking of tents ; multitudes of pilgrims are 
coming and going on camels and oxen, in carriages, on 
sledges, on foot, and on horseback. 

Viewed ^m a distance the white cells of the Lamas, 
built on horizontal lines one above the other, on the de- 
clivity of the mountain, resemble the steps of an enor- 
mous altar, of which the temple of Guison-Tamba would 
be the tabernacle. In the country he is the Saint par 
excellence, and there is not a Tartar Khalka who does 
not take a pride in calling himself his disciple. 1£ you 
meet an inhabitant of the Grand Kouren, and ask his 
country, he will reply, proudly, ^^I am a disciple of the 
Kouren Saint.'' , 

Half a league from the convent there is a grand sta- 
tion of commercial Chinese. Their wooden houses are 
always surrounded with palisades of stakes as a protec- 
tion from robbers; for the pilgrims, notwithstanding 
their devotion, make no scruple of helping themselves to 
other people's property. A watch and some ingots of 
silver stolen during the night ^m M. Gabet's tent did 
not permit us to place unlimited faith in the probity of 
the " Saint's " disciples. 

The commerce of Grand Kouren is very flourishing ; 
Russian and Chinese goods abound ; and payments are 
made in brick tea, whether the article sold be a horse, a 
house, or any other kind of commodity. Five bricks of 
tea represent an ounce of silver. 

The court of Pekin maintains some Mandarins at 
the Grand Kouren, under pretext of keeping order among 
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the Chinese residents, but in reality to watch the Guison- 
Tamba, whose power gives umbrage to the Emperor of 
China. The government of Pekin has not forgotten 
that the renowned Ghenghis Ehan came of the tribe of 
the Ehalkas, and that the memory of his conquests is 
not yet effaced ^m the minds of that warlike people. 

In the year 1839 the Guison-Tamba descended to 
Pekin to pay a visit to the Emperor Tao-Kouan. As 
soon as his purpose became known terror seized on the 
court, and negotiators were employed to dissuade Gui- 
8on-Tamba from the journey, but without effect : they 
only succeeded in obtaining an arrangement that his 
suite should not exceed three thousand Lamas, and that 
he should not be accompanied, as had been intended, by 
the three other Ealkas sovereigns. 

As soon as the Guison-Tamba began his march, a 
movement was felt throughout all the tribes of Tartary. 
His passage was every where attended by multitudes. 
Each tribe brought its offering, — ^troops of horses, oxen 
and sheep, ingots of gold and silver and precious stones. 
Wells were dug at intervals along the whole course of 
the Desert of Gobi, and the kings of the different coun- 
tries through which the train passed deposited, long be- 
forehand, dep6ts of provisions in all the appointed halt- 
ing places. The Lama king travelled in a yellow palan- 
quin carried by four horses, which were led by four great 
dignitaries of the convent. The three thousand attend- 
ant Lamas preceded or followed the palanquin mounted 
on horses or camels galloping in all directions. Wher- 
ever the palanquin appeared the multitude fell on their 
knees, and then prostrated themselves whoDy with their 
joined hands raised above their heads. 
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The Guison-Tamba continued thus his pompous and 
triumphal march amid his worshippers as far as the Great 
Wall. There he ceased to be a god, and became only 
the sovereign of some nomadic tribes despised and mock- 
ed by the Chinese, but feared nevertheless at the court of 
Pekin, on account of the terrible influence they may ex- 
ercise over the destinies of the empire. Only the half 
of the suite was permitted to pass the Wall : the rest 
were forced to encamp north of the Wall in the plains 
of Tchakar. 

The Guison-Tamba remained at Pekin three months, 
seeing the Emperor from time to time, and receiving the 
somewhat suspicious adoration of the Mantchoo princes 
and dignitaries of the empire. At last he delivered the 
court of his importunate presence, and resumed the route 
to his states, which, however, he was never again to see ; 
he died on the road, a victim, say the Mongols, to the 
barbarity of the Emperor, who caused a slow poison to 
be administered to him at Pekin. This event exasper- 
ated the Kalkas without much disconcerting them, as 
they are persuaded the Guison-Tamba never really dies. 
In 1844 they learned that their Buddha had become in- 
carnate in Thibet ; and while we wei'e encamped in Eou- 
Kou-Nour on the borders of the Blue Sea, we saw pass 
the grand caravan of Kalkas going to invite tlus child 
of five years old to take up his abode at L'ha-Ssa. The 
Eouren of the thousand Lamas is also a celebrated La- 
ma convent, which dates from the invasion of China by 
the Mantchoos. When we visited it, everything was 
turned upside down in consequence of a lawsuit that 
was going on between the Lama king and his four min- 
isters, called in the Mongol language Dchassak. 
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The latter liad emancipated themselves so far as to 
marry, and build for themselves private houses without 
the precincts of the convent The Grand Lama endea- 
voured to recall them to order, but the Dchaasak bad 
got together a multitude of charges against him, and 
presented them to Ton-Toun, a great Mantchoo Manda- 
rin, who takes cognisance of Tartar affairs. The suit 
had already lasted two months when we were at the 
convent, which betrayed evident marks of the absence 
of its heads. Prayers and studies were suspended ; the 
great entrance was wide open, and seemed to have re- 
mained so for some time; grass was growing in the 
courts and on the walls ; the doors of the temples were 
padlocked; but through the crevices of the folding 
doors we could see that the altars, the divans of the 
Lamas, the paintings and statues were all covered with 
thick dust : everything attested a long vacation of 
service. The Lamas had dispersed, and the yety ex- 
istence of the convent was beginning to be looked upon 
as threatened. We learned subsequently that, thanks 
to the outlay of an enormous sum of money, the suit 
had been determined in &vour of the Lama king, and 
that the four J)eha8sak had been compelled to conform 
in all things to the orders of their sovereign. 

After leaving Chortchi, as we entered the Red Ban- 
ner, we met a Mongol hunter, carrying on his horse a 
magnificent kid, newly killed. We had been reduced 
for some time to our insipid oatmeal, seasoned only by 
some morsels of mutton fat ; and the sight of the kid gave 
us a desire to vary our food a little : we felt, besides, 
that the stomach, weakened by daily privation, imperi- 
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ously demanded more substantial nourishment Salut- 
ing, then, the hunter, we asked the price of the kid. 

" Reverend Lanias," said he, " when I snared my 
kids, I had no thoughts of traffic with them. The Chi- 
nese wagoners up there beyond Chortchi wanted to 
buy my game for four hundred sapecks, but I said no ! 
— Reverend Lamas, I will not speak to you as I would 
to Kitats : here is my kid, take it for what you will." 

We told Samdadcliiemba to give the hunter five 
hundred sapecksy and, suspending the kid to the neck 
of a camel, contmued our route. 

This sum is about equivalent to fifty sous French, 
and is the ordinary price of a kid : a sheep is three 
times as dear. Venison is little esteemed by the Tar^ 
tars, and still less by the Chinese. Black meat, they 
say, is not so good as white. However, in the great 
towns of China it is met with at the tables of the rich ; 
but that is on account of its rarity. The Mantehoos, 
on the contrary, are gr^t lovers of the produce of the 
chase, particularly of the flesh of bears, stag, and 
pheasant. 

About noon we came upon a site of marvellous 
beauty. After passing through a narrow opening be- 
tween two rocks, whose summits were lost in the clouds, 
we found ourselves in a vast enclosure, surrounded by 
high mountains, on which grew here and there some 
ancient pines. An abundant spring fed a small brook, 
bordered with angelica and wild mint The stream, 
after making the circle of the enclosure, escapes through 
an opening similar to that by which we had entered. As 
we were admiring the beauty of the spot, Samdad- 
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chiemba proposed that we should pitch our tent, and 
dress the kid, to which we readily assented. 

Samdadchiemba had often boasted of his dexterity 
as a butcher, and was burning with impatience to dis- 
play it. After having suspended the kid to the branch 
of a pine, he sharpened his knife on a nail of the tent, 
and, turning up his sleeves to the elbow, he asked if he 
should cut up the game in the Turkish, Chinese, or 
Tartar fashion ? Having no preference of one method 
over the other, we left him to do as he chose. In a 
minute he had skinned and paunched the animal ; he 
then detached the flesh all in one piece, without sepa- 
rating the limbs, leaving suspended to the tree nothing 
but a perfectly clean skeleton. This is the Turkish 
method, and is often practised on long journeys, to save 
the trouble of carrying the bones. 

As soon as this operation was completed, Samdad- 
chiemba cut off some slices of the venison, and began 
to fry them in stale mutton fat. This manner of pre- 
paring kid was not perhaps very conformable to the 
rules of culinary art, but it was the best of which cir- 
cumstances permitted. Our regale was soon ready : we 
were seated in a triangle on the turf, having between 
us the cover of the saucepan, which served us for a dish, 
when on a sudden we heard a loud rushing in the air 
over our heads : and in a moment a large eagle made 
a rapid descent upon our supper, and carried off some 
slices in his talons. When we had recovered from our 
fright, we could not help laughing at the adventure,—- 
that is to say, M. Oabet and myself; but Samdad- 
chiemba was in a fiiry, not on account of the purloined 
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kid, but because the eagle, as he rose, had given him a 
box on the ear with the end of his wing. 

This accident rendered us more cautious in future. 
During our journey we had observed more than once 
eagles hovering over our heads, as if to spy our dinner 
hour ; but our oatmeal did not tempt the royal bird. 

The eagle is very frequently met with in the deserts 
of Tartary. They are never shot at, but make their 
nests, rear their young, and grow old, without encoun- 
tering any persecution from man. When resting on 
the ground there are some which appear larger than an 
ordinary sized sheep ; but before they can launch into 
the air they are obliged to make a long course, agitating 
their wings as they go; after which, when they have 
once cleared the earth, they rise as high as they please 
in the aerial space. 

After some days' march we quitted the country of 
the Eight Banners and entered Western Toumet 

The Mongol Tartars of Western Toumet are not no- 
madic : they cultivate the earth, and apply themselves 
to the arts of civilized life. We had been more than a 
month in the desert ; our taste had been insensibly mo- 
dified, and our temperament accommodated by its silence 
and solitude, and, on re-entering cultivated lands, the 
agitation, perplexity, and turmoil of civilisation oppress- 
ed and suffocated us ; the air seemed to fSail us, and we 
felt every moment as if about to die of asphyxia. The 
sensation, however, was of no long duration. After a 
time we found it more convenient and more agreeable 
after a day's march to take up our lodging at an inn, 
well wanned, and well stocked with provisions, than 
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have a tent to pitch, fuel to collect, and our scanty sup- 
per to cook, before we could take a little rest. 

The inhabitants of Western Tournet have com- 
pletely lost the Mongol character, and are all, more or 
less, Chinese ; indeed, there are even many who do not 
ttnderstand a word of the Mongol language. Not a 
few of them betray something like contempt for their 
brethren of the desert, and find it very ridiculous to 
lead a perpetually wandering life, and lodge in miser- 
able tents, when it would be so easy to build houses, and 
enjoy the kindly fruits of the earth. It must be con- 
fessed they have some reason to prefer the life of the 
husbandman to that of the herdsman, for they inhabit 
magnificent plains, well watered, and admirably adapted 
to all kind of cereal produce. When we traversed this 
country, the harvest was already reaped ; but, from the 
bams we saw on all sides filled with vast sheaves of 
com, we could judge how rich and abundant it must 
have been. 

Every thing throughout Toumet bears the stamp of 
great abundance ; no where did we see, as in China, 
houses half in ruins, nor human beings with emaciated 
bodies half covered with rags ; all the country-people 
seemed neatly and comfortably clothed, and in nothing 
was their superior condition more evident than in the 
number of magnificent trees surrounding the villages, 
and bordering the roads. The other Tartar countries 
cultivated by the Chinese have a veiy different appear- 
ance : trees there never grow old ; for they are not even 
planted, as it is certain that they would be torn up the 
next day by the poverty-stricken people to serve as 
fuel. 
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We had made three days' journey in the cultivated 
lands of Toumet, when we entered Kou-kou-Khoton 
(the Blue town), called in Chinese Koui-Uoa-Tchen. 
There are two towns of the same name, at rather more 
than two miles distance from each other, distinguished 
as the militaiy and the commercial town, to which we 
went on the day after our arrival. We felt painfully 
affected, in the bosom of a Mantchoo city, to hear the 
Chinese language constantly spoken. We could not 
realise to ourselves a people so apostate from its na- 
tionality; a conquering people, whom nothing distin^ 
guishes from the people conquered, unless it may be a 
little less industry and a little more vanity in the for- 
mer than the latter. 

When the Thibetan Lama promised to the Tartar 
chief the conquest of China, and predicted that he would 
soon be seated on the throne of Pekin, he would have 
prophesied more truly if he had said that the chief's 
entire nation, with its manners, its language, and its 
country, would be engulfed for ever in the Chinese em- 
pire. Let a single revolution overturn the present dy- 
nasty, and the Mantchoos would be completely ab- 
sorbed by the Chinese. The very entrance into their 
own country would be prohibited to them, for it would 
be entirely occupied by the Chinese. 

In a map of Mantchouria drawn up by the Jesuits, 
by order of the Emperor Khang-Hi, Father Du Halde 
says that he has refrained from giving the Chinese 
names on the map for the following reason : — " Of what 
use would it be to a traveller in Mantchouria to know, 
for example, that the river Sakhalien-Oula is called by 
the Chinese H^ Loung-Kiang, since it is not with them 
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he will have to do ; and the Tartars, with whom he will, 
have never perhaps heard the name f* This observa- 
tion might be just in the time of Khang-Hi, but at the 
present time we must exactly reverse it In traversing 
Mantchouria now, it is the Chinese whom we encounter ; 
and it is always of the H^ Loung-Eiang we hear, and 
never of the Sakhalien-Oula. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Old Blue Town.— Tanners' Quarter. — ^Bogaery of the Chinese Merchants 
—Hotel of the Three Perfections.— Profitable Working of the Tartars 
by the Chinese. — ^Money-Ohangers.— Mongol Coiner of bad Money. — 
Forchase of Sheepskin ^bes. — Camel Market— Customs^ the 
Camel Drivers. — Assassination of the Grand Lama of the Bine Town. — 
Insurrection of the Lama Con venta— ^N^otiations between the Courts 
of Pekin and L'ha-Ssa.— Lamas at Home.— Vagabond Lamas.— Lamas 
in Community.- Policy of the Mantchoo dynasty with respect to the 
Lama Convents.— Meeting with a Thibetan Lama.— Departure from the 
Blue Town. 

Wk entered the Blue Town by a wide road run- 
ning between the vast kitchen gardens that surround 
the town. With the exception of the Lama convents, 
which rear themsdves above all other buildings, no- • 
thing is to be seen but an immense mass of houses and 
shops, pressed one against the other without any order. 
The ramparts of the old town still exist in all their in- 
tegrity, but the superabundance of the population has 
compelled them to overstep the old limits. By degrees 
numbers of houses have been built without the wall, 
and at present the suburbs are of more importance than 
the town itself. 

A tolerably wide street, which was the first we en- 
tered, presented nothing remarkable, except a convent 
called the " Convent of the Five Towers."* Immedi- 

♦ Not the famous Convent of Five Towers before meo- 
tionedy and which is situated in the province of Ohan-S. 
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ately after the conyent, the street we were traversing 
terminated abruptly ; to the right and left were two 
lanes of miserable appearance. We chose the one that 
appeared the least dirty, and got on at first pretty well ; 
but the further we advanced the filthier it became, and 
soon it was nothing but one large mud-hole, of which 
the stench was intolerable. We were in the tanners' 
street, and we rode sloWly and shudderingly forwards, 
for the liquid mud sometimes concealed large stones, 
which were surmounted with diflSculty ; sometimes a 
treacherous hollow, into which we suddenly plunged. 
We had not gone fifty steps before our cattle were cov- 
ered with mud, and dripping with perspiration ; and, to 
crown our misfortunes, we heard before us a great 
clamour, raised by horsemen and drivers who were ad- 
vancing in the opposite direction, and meant by their 
cries to give notice to others not to enter the tortuous 
path till they had passed. As it was quite impossible 
for us either to turn back or stand aside, all we could 
do was to shout in return and await the result, which 
we did with some anxiety. At a turn of the road the 
dHumeinent took place. At the sight of our camels the 
horses took fright, faced about, dashing themselves one 
against the other, and made off by every issue that pre- 
sented itself. Thus, thanks to our beasts of burden, we 
were relieved from the necessity of yielding the pas to 
any one ; and reached at last, without accident, a toler- 
ably good street, with handsome shops on each side. 

We looked about anxiously in search of an inn, but 
in vain. It is the custom, in the great towns in the 
north of China and Tartary, for each hotel to receive 
only one description of guests ; one is for merchants in 
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corn, another for dealers in horses, &Q. There is only 
one which lodges simple travellers, and this is called 
the inn of passing travellers. 

We were inquiring for this inn, when a young man 
darted out -of a. neighbouring shop, and accosted us 
officiously. " ¥ou are looking for an inn," said he ; 
" pennit me to conduct you to one myself;" and he 
began to walk by our side. " You will have a diffi- 
culty in finding what you want in the Blue Town. 
Men are innumerable here, but there are good and bad 
men, are there not, my Lord Lamas ? and who does 
not know that the bad are always more numerous than 
the good. Listen while I say a word to you from the 
bottom of my heart In the Blue Town you will hardly 
find a man who is guided by his conscience, yet con- 
science is a treasure. You Tartars, you know what 
conscience is. I know the Tartars, they are good, they 
have upright hearts ; but we Chinese, we are wicked, 
we are rogues. In ten thousand Chinese you will 
scarcely find one who has a conscience. In this Blue 
Town almost every one makes a trade of cheating the 
Tartars, and getting hold of their money." 

Whilst the young Chinese was uttering all these 
fine words in an easy ofi'-hand manner, he turned from 
one to the other, sometimes offering us snuff, sometimes 
tapping us gently on the shoulder in token of comrade- 
ship, and then, taking hold of our horses by the bridle, 
insisted on leading them himself. But with all these 
obliging attentions, he never lost sight of the two large 
trunks carried by our camel. The loving looks that he 
cast on them from time to time told plainly enough 
that he was speculating on their contents : he fancied, 
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^H doubtless^ that they wer^ 
diae of will eh he hoped 
We had been now 
hour, and saw no fiigns 
much emphasis. ^* We arc 
due tor, ** to js€e yoii take .so Tiuiel 

^ "but see whither you are leading i 

" Leave that to me^ my lords, leav^ijj^g^c ; I am 
taking you to a good, to an excellent inn ; don't say I 
am taking trouble ; don't pronounce such words : they 
make me blush. Are we not all brothers ? what signi- 
fies the difference of Tartar and Chinese ? The lan- 
guage is not the same, the habits are not alike ; but we 
know that men have but one heart, one conscience, one 
invariable rule of justice. Stop ! wait for me one mo- 
ment, my lords ; I will be with you in a moment," and 
he darted like an arrow into a shop. In a few minutes 
he returned, making a thousand excuses for having kept 
us waitmg. 

" You are very tired, are you not? oh ! that is easily 
understood : when one is travelling it is always so ; it is 
not like being in one's own family." 

Whilst he was speaking we were accosted by another 
Chinese ; he had not the joyous expansive countenance 
of our first acquaintance : he was thin and emaciated ; 
his lips were small and pinched together ; and his little 
black eyes deeply sunk in their orbits gave his physiog- 
nomy a decided expression of villany. 

" My Lord Lamas, you are here at last," said he ; 
" you have made the journey in peace ; ah ? that is well. 
Your camels are magnific>ent ; you must have travelled 
quickly and fortunately. At last you are here; that's 
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well. Se Eul," added he, addressing the individual who f?\ 
had first seized upon us, ^^ take care that you take these 
noble Tartars to a good inn^ you must take them to 
the hin of Eternal Equity*" u 

" That is priedsely where we were going." 

" Excellent — the master is one of my best Mends : 
it will not be amiss if I go myself. I will recommend ^i 

him to take care of these noble Tartars. If I did not 
go myself — ^it would weigh upon my heart When one 
has the good fortune to meet with brothers, one should 
be useful to them. We are all brothers, are we not, my 
lords ? see us two I " he pointed to his young partner. 

" We two are clerks in the same shop — ^we are ac- 
customed to deal with Tartars. Oh, it is a great thing 
in this miserable Blue Town to meet with people you 
can trust" 

To see these two worthies with their professions of 
eternal devotion, one would have taken them hr old 
friends. Unfortunately for them, we knew something 
of Chinese tactics, and had not quite so much of Tar- 
tar bonhomie as they supposed. We were pretty well 
aware that we had to do with a couple of sharpers, 
who were preparing to appropriate the money of which 
they supposed us possessed. 

By dint of looking on all sides, we at last espied a 
sign, on which which was written in large Chinese char- 
acters, " Hotel of the Three Perfections, lodging for tra- 
vellers on Horse or Camel ; all sorts of business nego- 
tiated with Unfailing Success." 

We turned our horses' heads towards the gate ; in 
vain our two esqmres protested it was not the right 
place; we entered, and making the caravan 
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through a long avenue, we found ourselves in the great 
square court of the inn. 

At the sight of the little blue caps on the heads of 
the men swarming about the court, we perceived that 
we were in a Turkish hostelry. 

This threw our two Chinese out of their reckoning ; 
however, without losing courage altogether, they con- 
tinued to play their parts. 

" Where are the people of this inn ?" cried they, 
with a%ected zeal ; ^^ let them show us a large room, a 
fine room, a clean room. Their Excellencies are come : 
they must be properly lodged." 

A principal waiter now made his appearance, with 
a key between his teeth, a broom in his hand, and a dish 
with water. Our two protectors seized upon all these 
articles in a moment. 

"Leave that to us," said they; "we ourselves will 
wait on our illustrious friends ; you innkeepers only do 
things by halves ; you only work for money." 

And to work they set, watering, sweeping and rub- 
bing, the chamber opened for us. When all was ready 
we took our places on the kang^ and they, out of respect, 
persist^ in squatting on the ground before us. Just 
as the tea was brought in, a young man of el^ant 
figure, and very well dressed, entered the room ; he held 
in his hand a silk handkerchief by the four corners. 

" My Lord Lamas," said the old rogue, " this young 
man is the son of the principal of our house ; our mas- 
ter saw you coming, and has sent his son to inquire if 
you have made the journey in peace." 

The young man then placed his handkerchief on the 
tittle table b^ore us. "Here are some cakes to eat 
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with the tea ; my father has given ordeis at home to 
prepare the rice for you. When you have drunk the 
tea, you will have the kindness to accept a poor and 
humble repast in our old simple habitation." 

"Why thus lavish your heart on our account ?" we 
asked in our turn. 

" Oh, my lords, look at our faces," cried all three in 
chorus ; " your words cover them with confusion ;" but 
fortunately the host bringing in the tea cut short all 
these Chinese civilities. • 

"Poor Tartars," said we, " how you must be fleeced 
when you fall into such hands ! These words, which we 
pronounced in French, greatly surprised our three 
obliging friends. 

"What is the name of the illustrious country ol 
Tartary inhabited by our Excellencies ?" they asked. 

"Our poor family is not of Tartary; we are not 
Tartars." 

" You are not Tartars ? ah, we guessed as much. 
The Tartars have not that air of majesty ; their persons 
do not breathe such grandeur. May we ask the name 
of your noble country ?" 

" We are from the West • our country is far from 
here." 

" Ah, you are from the West," said the old gentle- 
man, " I was sure of that ; but these young men do not 
understand things ; they do not know how to look at 
physiognomies. Ah, I know your country; I have 
made more than one journey thither." 

"Without doubt, then, you understand our lan- 
guage?" 

"Your language; I cannot say I know it oom- 
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pletely, but in ten words I can always comprehend 
three or four. I find some difficulty in speaking it ; 
but what does that signify, you know both Tartar and 
Chinese ; oh, the people of your country are people of 
great capacity. I have always been closely connected 
with your countrymen. When they come to the Blue 
Town, they always apply to me to make their purchases 
for them." 

The intentions of these friends to our country were 
not in the least doubtful ; and their extreme desire to 
constitute themselves our agents was quite sufficient 
reaison to get rid of them. When we had finished our 
tea, they made us a profound bow, and invited us to 
come to dinner at their house. 

" Listen," replied we, gravely ; " let us speak some 
words of reason. You have given yourselves the trouble 
to conduct us to an inn ; it is good ; it is your good 
hearts that have done that ; you have done us much 
service, you have set things in order, your master has 
sent us cakes ; evidently, you are endowed with hearts 
whose goodness is inexhaustibK If it were not so, why 
have you done so much for us who are strangers ? 
You invite us to dinner at your house, and that is 
good ; but it is good also on our part not to accept 
your invitation. To eat with people with whom we are 
not bound by long friendship, is not conformable to 
Chinese usages ; it is equally opposed to the customs of 
the West" 

These words, solemnly pronounced, completely dis- 
concerted our sharper friends. 

" If we cannot, at present, visit your shop," we added, 
^have the goodness to excuse us to your master ; thank 
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him for the civilities he has shown us. Before leaving 
the town we shall have some purchases to make, when 
we will take the opportunity of paying you a visit To- 
day we will take our repose at the Turkish tavern, which 
is close by." 

" It is well, the tavern is excellent," said the trio, in 
a tone that betrayed their mortification. 

We then rose and all went out together; we to 
dine in the town, they to render account to their chief 
of the ill-success of their intrigue. 

Any thing more iniquitous and revolting than the 
traffic between the Chinese and the Tartars can hardly 
be conceived. When tbe Mongols, simple and ingenu- 
ous beings, if there are such in the world, arrive in a 
trading town, they are immediately surrounded by Chi- 
nese, who almost drag them into their houses. They 
unsaddle their cattle, prepare tea, render them a thousand 
small services, caress, flatter, and, as it were, magnetise 
them. The Mongols, free from duplicity themselves, 
and never suspecting it in others, are generally com- 
pletely duped by all this apparent kindness. They take 
seriously all the fine sentences about brotherhood and 
devotion that are lavished on them, and, aware besides 
of their own want of address in business, they are en- 
chanted to find friends who will transact it for them ; a 
good dinner gratis given them in the back shop is sure 
to convince them of the good faith of their Chinese 
"brothers." 

** If these people were interested," say the simple 
Tartars, " if they wanted to rob me, they would not put 
themselves to such expense on my account." 

It is generally during this dinner that all the oor- 
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raption and dishonesty of the Chinese come into full 
play. Having once got a hold on the poor Tartar, they 
never let him go; they intoxicate him with brandy; 
they keep him two or three days in their houses, never 
losing sight of him ; they make him eat, drink, and 
smoke, whilst the clerks of the establishment sell, as they 
well know how, his cattle, and supply him in return 
with the articles of which he stands in need. These 
goods are generally sold at double and often triple the 
currerft price ; yet they have the infernal talent of per- 
suading the unhappy Tartar that he is making an ex- 
cellent bargain. Thus, when the victim returns to the 
" Land of Grass," he is full of enthusiasm about the in- 
credible generosity of the Eitats, and promises himself 
to see his good friends again whenever he has any thing 
to buy or sell. 

The day following that of our arrival at Kou-kou- 
Khoton, we went to purchase some winter clothing, 
without which we could not venture into the desert 
For this purpose, it was necessary to sell some ounces of 
silver. It is known that the only coined money of the 
Chinese are small pieces of copper about the size of a 
half sou, pierced in Uie centre for the convenience of 
stringing them on a cord. This money, called Tsien 
by the Chinese, Dehos by the Tartars, and Sapecks* by 
the Europeans, is the only currency of the empire. 
Gold and silver are never coined ; they circulate in in- 
gots of different weights. Gold-dust and leaf-gold are 
also in use for commercial purposes : but the bankers 
who buy gold and silver pay the value in sapecks or 

* Apparently the m<mey oommonly called OSmA.— Tk 
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notes, representing a certain amount of them. An 
ounce of silver generally sells for 1700 or 1800 sapecks; 
but yaries according to the greater or less amount of 
money in circulation in the country. 

The money-changers have two ways of gaining in 
their traffic : if they give a just price for the silver, they 
cheat in the weight ; if their scales are conformable to 
justice, they diminish the price of the silver. But when 
they have dealings with Tartars, neither of these methods 
of fraud are practised ; on the contrary, they weigl^ the 
metal accurately, and pay above the price current. 
They appear to be losers by the transaction ; and do 
really lose, considering only the weig&t and value of 
the gold or silver; it is in the calculation that they take 
their advantage. In reducing the money to sapecks, 
they commit voluntary errors, and the Tartars, who can 
only reckon with the beads of their chaplets, and are 
themselves incapable of fraud, take the account as it is 
given them. They are always satisfied with the sale of 
their metal, because they have seen it weighed ; and 
have obtained, as they think, a good price for it 

At the money-changer's where we went to sell our 
silver, the Chinese, according to custom, tried the last 
method of cheating, which ended, however, in their 
discomfiture. 

Their scales were quite correct, and the price they 
offered a little above the ordinary exchange : the bar- 
gain was, therefore, concluded. The head of the firm 
took the wuan-jHin, or reckoning board, of which the 
Chinese make use, and, after calculating with affected 
attention, announced the result 

" This is a money-changer's," said we ; ** you are 
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the purchasers, we are the sellers ; you have made your 
calculation, we will now make ours : give us a pencil 
and a piece of paper.'' 

" Nothing can be more just ; your words contain a 
fundamental law of commerce :" and they presented 
writing materials with great readiness. 

After a short calculation, we found a difference of a 
thousand sapecks. 

^ Intendant, your souanrpan has made a mistake of 
a thousand sapecks." 

^Impossible 1 can I all at once have forgotten how 
to reckon ynih it : let me count again." 

He began to manipulate the beads again, while the 
by-standers looked on in astonishment 

When he had finished — " I was quite right," said 
he ; ^ there was no mistake," and he passed the board 
to his partner ; the latter verified his calculation, and 
found it quite correct 

" You see," said the principal, " there is no error : 
how is it that your reckoning does not agree with ours ?" 

^ It matters little to know why they do not agree ; 
but what is certain is that your calculation speaks falsely 
and ours tells truth. See these little characters that we 
have traced on the paper. If all the calculators in the 
world were to go through this operation and pass their 
whole lives at it, they would never find any other result 
than one : they would always find a thousand sapecks 
too little." 

The people in the counting-house were much embar- 
rassed : they were already beginning to change colour, 
when a stranger who comprehended that the ajQPair might 
turn out ill for them, took upon him to be arbitrator. 
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" Let me make the reckoning,'^ said he ; and he 
took the sauanrpan, and his calculation agreed with ours 1 
The intendant made us a profound bow. 

^ My Lord Lamas, your mathematics are better than 
ours." 

'' No, it is not that ; your sauan-pan is excellent ; 
but was there ever a calculator who never made a mis- 
take ? You might make one mistake ; but we, un- 
skilful as we are, might make a thousand. If we are 
right in this instance, it is a piece of good fortune." 
These words, under the circumstances, were rigorously 
exacted by Chinese politeness. When a person has 
compromised himself one must avoid putting him to 
the blush, or, in Chinese phrase, carrying away his face. 
When our words had " covered all their faces" the piece 
of paper on which we had traced the figures was eagerly 
seized upon. "This is an excellent sotian-pan,^ said 
they to one another ; " it is simple, sare, and expeditious. 
My Lord Lamas, what do these characters signify ?" 

" This saium-pan is infallible ; these characters are 
the same as those used by the Mandarins * of celestial 
literature to calculate eclipses and the course of the 
seasons.'^ 

After a short dissertation on the merits of the Ara- 
bian ciphers, our sapecks were counted out to us very 
exactly, and we took leave. 

As soon as we had got our money, we went to pro- 
vide ourselves with our winter garments ; and, remem- 
bering the slendemess of our resources, we resplved to 
apply to a dealer in second-hand clothes. Jn China or 

* The use of the Arabian ciphers was introduced in the ob- 
lervatory at Pekin by the Jeeuita. 
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in Tartary no one feels the slightest objection to this 
proceeding. Those who have visits of etiquette to pay, 
or a f^te to attend, borrow without hesitation a hat, a 
pair of trousers, shoes or boots, as the case may be : 
there is but one cause of hesitation ever felt in these 
mutual lendings — and that is, the fear that the borrower 
may sell them for his own profit or to pay his debts, 
after he has done with them. They make no more dif- 
ficulty of wearing another man's trousers, than of 
living in another man's house. 

This custom, however, was not very agreeable to 
our habits ; we had never yet been obliged to submit 
to it ; but on this occasion the condition of our purse 
compelled us to subdue our repugnance. There is no 
town, however small, that has not its numerous shops 
for old clothes, which are generally supplied by the 
pawnbrokers. Very few persons ever redeem articles 
once pledged ; they generally let them die, according 
to the Tartar and Chinese expression ; that is, allowing 
the fixed term to expire, they lose the right of redemp- 
tion. 

At the first shop we entered, they showed us some 
wretched robes lined with sheep-skin, very old and 
shining with grease, so that it would have been difficult 
to say what had' been the original colour : the price de- 
manded was exorbitant nevertheless. We could not 
come to any agreement, and left the shop not without 
a secret satisfaction, for we felt our self-love too cruelly 
wounded at the thought of muflling' ourselves in those 
filthy garments. 

However, after running about the whole day, making 
acquaintance with all the rag-dealers in the Blue Town, 
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and tossing over their whole stock, we were obliged to 
return to the first shop we had visited, and put up with 
two venerable sheep-skin robes, covered with a stuff we 
suspected to have been once yellow. M. Gabef s robe 
was too short, and mine was too long, and it was not 
possible to make an exchange, our proportions being toe 
dissimilar. We thought at first to have recourse to a 
tailor, but that would have involved a second attack 
upon our attenuated purse ; so I was obliged to content 
myself with tucking up the superfluity of my garment 
under a girdle, and M. Gabet had to resign himself to 
exhibiting a portion of his legs to the public gaze : after 
all, the inconvenience amounted to the fact of thus pro- 
claiming to the world in general that we had not the 
means of dressing exactly to our taste. 

The dealer's stock of old hats next passed in review ; 
and we fixed upon two fox-skin caps, resembUng in form 
the shakos of our sappers ; and, with our parcels under 
our arms, we returned to the hotel of the Three Perfec- 
tions. 

The commercial impoHance enjoyed by the Blue 
Town arises from the Lama convents, whose celebrity 
attracts hither Mongols from the most distant parts ; 
hence the commerce is almost exclusively Tartar. The 
Mongols bring great herds of oxen, horses, camels, 
and sheep ; they also sell here skins, mushrooms, and 
salt, the only produce of the deserts of Tartary ; and they 
take in return brick tea, cloths, saddles for their horses, 
sticks of incense to bum before their idols, oatmeal, 
millet, and some domestic utensils. Eoukon-Khoton is 
also famous for its camel trade. The place of sale is a 
T8st square, into which nm all the principal streets of 
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the town. Elevatioiis shelving on both sides, from one 
end of the square to the other, give this market the ap- 
pearance of a field deeply furrowed. The camels are 
placed in a line, so that their fore feet rest on these ele- 
Tations, and this position displays, and, in a manner, in- 
creases the stature of the animals, already so gigantic 
It would be difficult to describe the confusion and uproar 
that prevails in this market. To the cries of the buyers 
and sellers who are quarrelling or talking, as people 
talk when a revolt is at its height, are joined the long 
groans of the poor camels, whose noses are incessantly 
tweaked to try their address in kneeling or rising. 

To judge of the strength of the camel, and the 
weight he can carry, he is loaded by degrees; if he can 
rise with his burden, it is a proof that he can easily bear 
the weight during the route. 

Camels are never bought or sold by the persons im- 
mediately interested, but by means of agents, who have no 
personal interest in the transaction, one taking charge of 
the seller's interest, the other of the buyer's. These " talk" 
ers €f 9ah " have no other employment, but go fix>m mar- 
ket to market to ^^pash business,^ as they say. These 
persons are generally good judges of cattle, extremely 
voluble of speech, and moreover consummate rogues ; 
they discuss the merits and demerits of the animal at 
once with vehemence and cunning, but as soon as the 
question is of price, the talking ceases, and they com- 
municate only by signs. They seize each other by the 
hand, and express with their fingers, hidden under the 
large loose sleeves of their robes, the prices respectively 
offered or refused. When the bargain is concluded the 
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buyer gives them a dinner, and they receive a commia- 
sion varying in different localities. 

There are five great convents in the Blue Town, each 
inhabited by more than 2000 Lamas, and fifteen smaller 
ones, which are a sort of dependencies on the greater. 
Without fear of exaggeration, the number of resident 
Lamas may be reckoned as 20,000. As to those who 
inhabit the different quarters of the town, and employ 
themselves in commerce or jockeyship, they are innur 
merable. The convent of the Five Towers is the hand- 
somest and most celebrated ; it is the residence of a 
Hcifnlgan^ that is to say a Grand Lama, who, after being 
identified with the substance of Buddha, has already 
passed through several transmigrations. He now occu- 
pies the altar of the Guison-Tam'ba, which he ascended 
subsequently to a tragic event which had like to have 
brought about a revolution in the empire. 

The emperor Ehang-Hi, in the course of an expedi- 
tion against the Oelets, passed through the Blue Town, 
and went to pay a visit to the Guison-Tamba, who was 
then Grand Lama of the Five Towers. The latter re- 
ceived the emperor without rising from his throne, or 
giving him any mark of respect, and Eian-Ean, a great 
military mandarin, indignant at the want of reverence 
shown for his master, drew his sabre, and slew the Gui- 
son-Tamba on the steps of his throne. This tragic 
event caused an insurrection in the convent, and in a 
short time the exasperation communicated itself to the 
whole body of Lamas in the city. They flew to arms 
on all sides ; and the life of the emperor, who was at- 
tended by a very scanty suite, was in the greatest dan- 
ger. To calm the irritation of the Lamas, he publicly 
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reproached Kian-Kan for bis deed of violence ; but he 
replied, " If the Guison-TambA was not the living Bud- 
dha, why did he not rise in the presence of the master 
of the universe ? — ^if he was Buddha, why did he not 
know that I was going to put him to death ?" 

The danger to the empefor, however, became so 
threatening, that he was obliged to strip himself of the 
imperial habit, and disguise himself as a private soldier ; 
and by &vour of this, and the general confusion, the 
emperor succeeded in rejoining his army, which was at 
no great distance. The greater part of his suite were 
massacred, and among them the murderer of the Guison- 
Tamba. 

The Mongols thought to take advantage of this 
event. It was soon announced that the Guison-Tamba 
had transmigrated in the country of the Khalkas ; that 
these people had taken him under their protection, 
and sworn to avenge his assassination. The Lamas of 
Grand-Kouren actively organized themselves ; they laid 
aside their red and yellow robes, and put on black ones, 
in memory of the tragedy of the Blue Town ; they let 
their hair and beards grow in sign of mourning; every- 
thing presaged a grand movement among the Tartar 
nations. Nothing less than the great activity and rare 
diplomatic talents of the emperor would have sufficed 
to arrest its progress. He entered promptly into nego- 
tiations with the Tal6-Lama, sovereign of Thibet, who 
undertook to use all his influence over the Lnma to re- 
store order, while Khang-Hi should intimidate the 
Khalka kings by his troops. By degrees peace was re- 
established; the Lamas resumed their red and yellow 
lobes ; but, as a memorial of their coalition in fitvour of 
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Guison-Tamba, they still wear a black stripe on the 
collar. 

Since that epoch, a Hobilgan has replaced the Guison- 
Tamba in the Blue Town ; and the latter is definitely in- 
stalled at the Grand-Kouren in .the country of the Klial- 
kas. The Chinese emperor, however, is far from satis- 
fied with this arrangement ; he does not believe all the 
doctrine of transmigration ; and he sees clearly that in 
pretending that the Guison-Tambahas reappeared among 
them, the Khalkas have at their disposal a power capa- 
ble of struggling with that of China. To cashier the 
Guison-Tamba would be a dangerous audacity ; he seeks, 
therefore, by tolerating, to neutralise his influence. In 
concert with the court of Lha-Ssa, he has decreed that 
the Guison-Tamba shall be recognised as legitimate sov- 
ereign of the Grand-Kouren ; but that after his succes- 
sive deaths, he shall always transmigrate in Thibet 
Khang-Hi hoped, with reason, that a Thibetan by birth 
would not so readily espouse the resentments of the Khal- 
kas against the court of Pekin. The Lamas who flock 
to the Blue Town from all parts of Tartary, rarely settle 
there definitely. After having taken their degrees in 
the sort of universities there, they return home ; for they 
generally prefer the smaller establishments, of which 
there are such numbers in the " Land of Grass." The 
life they lead there is more free, and more conformable 
to the independence of their disposition. Sometimes 
they live in their own families, employed, like other Tar- 
tars, in the care of their flocks and herds, and prefer the 
abode of the tent to that of the convent with its rules 
and daily recitation of prayers. These Lami& have lit- 
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tie of the monk but the habit, and are called Home 
Lamas. 

The second class is composed of those who* neither 
reside with their families nor in convents ; these are the 
Vagabond Lamas, They live like migratory birds, with- 
out ever settling any where. They travel about appa- 
rently for the sake of travelling ; they wander from con- 
vent to convent, stopping on the road at all the tents 
they meet with, relying on the never-failing hospitality 
of the Tartars. There they seatthemselves by the hearth 
without ceremony, and, while drinking their tea, enu- 
merate with pride the countries they have traversed. If 
the fancy takes them to pass the night in the tent, they 
stretch themselves in a comer and sleep till the morning. 
When they do set off at last all paths seem the same to 
them. They walk with downcast eyes, a long staff in 
their hands, and a goat-skin wallet on their back. If 
they are fatigued, they take their rest at the foot of a 
rock, on the top of a mountain, at the bottom of a ra- 
vine, wherever chance or their inconstant fancy leads 
them. 

The vagabond Lamas visit all the countries accessible 
to them — ^China, Mantchoria, Khalkas, Southern Mon- 
golia, Ounang-Hai, Kou-Kou-Noor, north and south of 
the Celestial Mountains, Thibet, India, and sometimes 
even Turkistan. There is not a river they have not cross- 
ed; a mountain they have not ascended ; a Grand Lama 
before whom they have not prostrated themselves ; a peo- 
ple among whom they have not lived, and of whom they 
do not knotw the manners and the language^p^X^osing 
their way in the desert is not possible, since all ways are 
alike to them. Travelling without any object, the pla- 
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ces they arrive at are always those where they desire to 
go. The legend of the Wandering Jew is exactly real- 
ised in the persons of these Lamas. One would say 
they are under the influence of some mysterious power, 
which drives them incessantly onward ; and it seems as 
if God had caused to flow in their veins something of 
that motive force which urges worlds forward in their 
course, without ever permitting them to rest 

The Lamas living in community compose the third 
class. A Lamaserai, or Lama convent, is a collection of 
little houses, built round one or more Buddhist temples : 
these habitations are more or less large and handsome, 
according to the means of the proprietors. They are 
permitted to keep some cattle ; cows for the supply of 
milk and butter, which form their staple food ; a horse 
to visit the desert ; and sheep for their regale on fftte 
days. 

In general, all these establishments are royal or im- 
perial foundations, of which the revenues are distributed 
at certain periods among the Lamas, according to their 
rank in the hierarchy. Those who have the reputation 
of being good physicians, or good fortune-tellers, have 
many opportunities of profit besides; but they rarely 
become rich nevertheless. Their general character is 
childish and improvident ; and they spend their money 
as readily as they gain it A Lama who has appeared the 
evening before in garments both torn and dirty, will the 
next day, perhaps, rival the highest dignitary in the con- 
vent in the richness of his habit As soon as he has 
any money at his disposal, he runs to the nearest trad- 
ing town, and equips himself from head to foot magnifi- 
oenUy; but it is always probable that he will not keepi 

8* 
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his fine clothes long enough to wear them out After 
some months, he betakes himself anew to a Chinese sta- 
tion, not to play the elegant among the fine silk ware- 
houses, but to pledge his yellow robes at the Mont de Pi- 
et^, whence he rarely redeems them. The shops of the 
dealers in second-hand clothes in the Tartar-Chinese 
towns are encumbered with the spoils of Lama ward- 
robes. 

The number of Lamas in Tartary is very great I 
believe that, without exa^eration, I may say they com- 
pose one-third of the population. In almost all fami- 
lies, with the exception of the eldest son, who remains 
^' a black man," the other male children are all brought 
up to be Lamas ; their inclination being not at all con- 
sulted in the matter. It is said, that the government 
of Pekin encourages this custom, with a view of check- 
ing the population of Tartary ; and it is certain, that 
while it leaves the Chinese Bonzes in poverty and ne- 
glect, it shows especial honour and favour to Lamaism. 
The ancient power of the Mongols — the fact that they 
were once masters of the empire — has never been for- 
gotten, and, to obviate the possibility of a new inva- 
sion, no opportunity of weakening them is ever lost 
Nevertheless, although Mongolia is very thinly peopled 
in proportion to its extent, it would be very possible 
for a formidable army to issue from it The Grand 
Lama tieed only move a finger to raise the Mongols as 
a single man, from the frontiers of Siberia to the extre- 
mities of Thibet, and make them rush, like a torrent, 
to whatever point the voice of the saint should call 
them. 

The profound peace which they have enjoyed for 
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two centuries, has not entirely destroyed their taste for 
warlike adventures, and the great campaigns of Gen- 
ghis Khan, which carried them to the conquest of the 
world, have not yet vanished from their inemory ; in 
the abundant leisure of their nomadic life, they like to 
talk on these subjects, and to feed their imaginations 
with vague projects of invasion. 

During our short stay in the Blue Town, we kept 
ourselves in constant relation with the Lamas of the 
most famous convents, with the view of obtaining all 
the information possible on the state of Buddhism in 
Tartary and Thibet; and here, as well as at Tolon- 
Noor, every one repeated to us, that as we advanced 
towards the west, we should find the doctrines grow- 
ing more luminous and sublime. Lha-Ssa^ they said, 
was the grand focus of light, the rays from which be- 
came weakened as they were diffused. 

One day, when we had occasion to speak with the 
Thibetan Lama on the subject of religion, we were 
greatly surprised to find that a brief summary of Chris- 
jtian doctrine which we gave him appeared by no 
means unfamiliar to him, and he even maintained that 
it did not differ much from the faith of the Grand 
Lamas of Thibet " We must not," he said, " confound 
religious truth with the numerous superstitions which 
amuse the credulity of the ignorant The Tartars are 
simple ; they prostrate themselves before all that th^y 
meet, — all is Borkan in their eyes. The Lamas, flie 
books of prayer, the temples, the conventual buildings, 
the bones that they pile up upon the mountains, all is 
placed by them on ^e same rank ; at every step they 
prostrate themselves, and cry, Borhan ! Borhan P' 
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** Bat do not the Lamas admit innumerable Bor* 
bans ?" 

"That requires explanation," he replied, smiling. 
" There is but one sole sovereign being who has cre- 
ated all things ; he is without beginning and without 
end. In India he bears the name of Buddha ; in Thi- 
bet that of Samtch6 Milcheba (Eternal, All-Powerful) ; 
the Chinese call him Fo, and the Tarti^rs Borhan. All 
are equally Buddha." 

" Is Buddha visible T 

"No, he is without body: he is a spiritual sub- 
stance." 

"Thus Buddha is one only, and yet there exist in- 
numerable Buddhas, such as the Chaberona and others." 

" Buddha is incorporeal ; one cannot see him ; but 
the TaU-Lama, the Guison-Tamba, and all the other 
Chaberons are visible, and have received a body like 
ours." 

**How do you explain thatT 

"That doctrine," he repHed, stretching out his 
arms and assuming a remarkable tone of authority, ^^is 
true; it is the doctrine of the west : but it is of unfath- 
omable profundity ; one cannot reach it" 

These words of the Thibetan Lama astonished us 
not a little ; the unity of God ; the mystery of the In- 
carnation — ^the dogma of the real presence — appeared 
Umis enveloped in his belieC Yet with ideas so sound 
in appearance, he admitted the metempsychosis, and a 
species of Pantheism of which he could render no ac- 
count 

The new light thus thrown on the reli^on of 
Buddha induced us really to believe that we shoul4 

VOL. I. *! 
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find among the Lamas of Thibet a more purified sym- 
bolism ; and we pei'sisted in the resolution we had al- 
ready adopted, to push on towards the west 

When we were about to set off^ we summoned the 
master of the hotel, according to custom, to settle our 
account ; and we calculated that, for three men and six 
animals for four days, we should have to pay at least 
two ounces of silver. But we had the agreeable sur- 
prise of hearing him say — 

" My Lord Lamas — let us not make any reckoning. 
Put 300 sapecks (1«. 3d.) into the chest, and let that 
sufiSce. My house," added he, " is recently established, 
and I wish to obtain for it a good reputation. Since 
you are from a distant country, I wish you to tell your 
illustrious compatriots that my hotel is worthy of their 
confidence." 

" We will certainly speak of your disinterestedness," 
we replied; "and our countrymen, when they have 
occasion to visit the Blue Town, will not fail to stop at 
the Hotel of the Three Perfections." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Meeting with a Devonrer of Tartan.— Great Garayan.— Arrival in the Night 
at Chagan-Konren.— BefUsal to receive ns at the Inns.— Hospitable Se- 
oeptlon at the Hooae of a Shepherd.— Overflowing of the Yellow Biver. 
— Crossing the flooded Gonntrj.- Encampment under the Portico of a 
Pagoda. — Embarkation of the Camels.— Passage of the Yellow Biver. 

We quitted the Blue Town on the fourth day of the 
new moon, and it was not without great difficulty that 
the little caravan made its way out of the town. The 
streets were blocked up with men, carts, animals, and 
benches on which the merchants displayed their wares, 
so that we could only advance very slowly, and had to 
make long halts, and it was near noon when we ar- 
rived at the last houses of the town near the western 
gate. There we found at length a broad smooth road 
on which our camdis could move their limbs freely. A 
chain of steep rocks that rose on our right sheltered us 
so well from the winds of the North that the rigour of 
the season was scarcely felt The country we were 
traversing was still part of Western Toumet, and we 
observed everywhere the same marks of ease and pros- 
perity that we had seen on the east of the town ; and 
there were numerous villages with all the accompani- 
ments of an agricultural and commercial life. Al- 
though it was not possible to pitch our tent in the 
midst of cultivated fields, we wished, as far as circum- 
stances permitted, to accustom ourselves again to our 

4* 
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Tartar mode of life. Instead, therefore, of going to an 
inn to take our morning's repast, we sat down under a 
tree, or at the foot of a rock, and breakfasted on some 
little loaves fried in oil, of which we had laid in a store 
at the Blue Town. The passers-by laughed at our 
semi-savage mode of living, but they were not surprised, 
for even in countries where inns are in abundance the 
Tartars are in the habit of carrying on their cooking 
operations in the middle of the road. We retired to 
an inn, however, to pass the night, on account of our 
animals, who of course found no food in a road of this 
kind. 

On the second day after our departure, we met at 
<Hie of these inns a very curious personage. 

We had just finished feeding and tying up our 
camels, when we saw coming into the large courtryard 
an enormously fat traveller, who led after him by the 
bridle a very lean horse. He wore a large straw hat, 
with brims so broad that they hung down on his 
shoulders, and he had a long sabre attached to his 
girdle which did not at all look in keeping with his 
jolly physiognomy. 

"Steward of the kettle," said he, as he entered, "is 
there room for me in this inn ?" 

" I have but one room to give to travellers," was the 
reply, " and that is at present occupied by three Mongol 
men who have just arrived. Go and see whether they 
can receive you." 

The new comer trudged, with a heavy step, towards 
the place where we were already installed. 

" Peace and happiness to you, my Lord Lamas,'' 
said he, addressing us as he entered ; " do you occupy 
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all the room in this apartment, or is there a little left 
forme?" 

"Why should there not be some for you, since 
there is for us ?" we replied. " Are we not all travellers 
alike?" 

" Excellent words, excellent words 1 You are Tar- 
tars, I am a Chinese ; but you understand the rites of 
politeness — you know that all men are brothers :" and 
with these words he went to tie up his horse by the 
side of ours, and then, returning, deposited his baggage 
on the Kang^ and stretched himself upon it at full 
length like a man tired out " Ah ya ! Ah ya !" said 
he at length, " here I am then at my inn — Ah ya ! It 
is better here than on the road — ^Ah ya I here one can 
rest a little." 

" Where are you going ?" asked we, " and why do 
wear a sword ?" 

" I am going through Tartar countries, and then it 
is always good to have a sword by one's side. One 
doesn't always meet with honest people." 

" You perhaps belong to some Chinese Salt Com- 
pany ?" 

" No ; I am from a great commercial house in Pekin, 
and I have been sent to collect debts from the Tartars ; 
and you — where are you going ?" 

"We are going towards the Yellow River — and 
then we shall continue our journey across the country 
of Ortcfusr 

" You are not Mongols it seems ?" ^ 

" No, we are from the sky of the West" 

"Ah ya ! then our trade is not very different ; — ^you 
are, like me, eaters of Tartars^ 
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"• Eaters of Tartars ! What is the meaning of 
that r 

" Our trade— yours and mine — is to eat the Mon- 
gols, — we by traffic, you by prayers. The Mongols are 
simple ; why should we not profit by them to get a little 
money ?" 

" You are mistaken. Since we have been in Tar- 
tary we have spent a good deal of money, but we have 
never taken from the Mongols a single sapeck." 

"Ahyal Ahya!" 

^' You fancy, perhaps, that our camels, our baggage, 
and all that, comes from the Tartars. You are mis- 
taken. All we have has been bought with money from 
our own country." 

" I thought you said you came into Tartary to say 
prayers ?" 

" You are right, we did come for that We know 
nothing about trade." 

We then entered into some explanations to endeav- 
our to make this jovial gentleman understand the differ- 
ence between the servants of the true God and the 
worshippers of Buddha." 

" Things are not managed that way here," said he : 
*' the Lamas never say prayers gratis ; and, for my part, 
if it was not for money, I would never set foot in Tarta- 
ry :" and at these words he began to laugh immoderate- 
ly — swallowing, at the same time, great gulps of tea. 

" So you see," we resumed at length, " we are not 
of the same trade. Say in future only that ymi are an 
eater of Tartars." 

"Ah! I believe you," cried he, chuckling: "we 
merchants, we do, to be sure, gnaw them to the bone." 
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" We should like to know," said we- 



"What! don't you know the Tartars T was the 
answer. "Don't you know that they are simple as 
children, when they come into our towns ? — They want 
to have everything they see — they seldom have any 
money, but we come to their help. We give them 
goods on credit, and then of course they must pay 
rather high. When people take away goods without 
leaving the money, of course there must be a little 
interest of thirty or forty per cent. Then, by degrees, 
the interest mounts up, and you come to compound inter- 
est ; but that's only with the Tartars. In China the 
laws forbid it ; but we, who are obliged to run about 
the Land of Grass — ^we may well ask for a little extra 
profit. Isn't that fair ? A Tartar debt is never paid — 
it goes on from generation to generation ; every year 
one goes to get the interest, and it's paid in sheep, 
oxen, camels, horses,^-all that is a great deal better 
than money. We get the beasts at a low price, and 
we sell them at a very good price in the market Oh I 
it's a capital thing — a Tartar debt! It's a mine of 
gold." 

The Ya/o-Chang-Ti (collector of debts) accompanied 
this explanation of his mode of doing business with peals 
of laughter. He spoke the Mongol language very well, 
and it was easy to see that a Tartar debtor who should 
fell into his hands would find himself in no pleasant 
position. He was truly, as he said in his picturesque 
style, " an eater of Tartars." 

The next day was marked by a very melancholy 
incident After a few hours' march, we perceived that 
Arsalan was no longer following the caravan. We 
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made a halt, and Samdadchiemba, mounted on his 
little black mule, went back to search for him. He 
went through all the villages we had traversed, but to 
no purpose ; he returned without Arsalan. " The dog 
was a Chinese," said the Dchiahour; "he was not 
accustomed to the nomadic life ; he was tired of running 
about the desert — ^no doubt he has got a place in a 
civilised country." 

The loss of Arsalan saddened us a little at first We 
were accustomed to see him bound before us on the 
prairies, play in the long grass, run after the grey squir- 
rels, and startle the eagles from the plain. His continued 
gambols served to break the monotony of the journey, 
and the oflSce of porter which he held was alone suflS-* 
cient to entitle him to our regrets. This consideration, 
however, was less important to us than it would have 
been some time before ; for by degrees, as we became 
accustomed to the nomadic life, our fear of robbers had 
diminished. Arsalan, besides, had not been extremely 
vigilant in the performance of his function; for his long 
forced marches during the day made him sleep so 
soundly at night, that nothing could wake him. In- 
deed, even in the morning, when we were all up, and 
had folded the tents and loaded the camels, Arsalan 
was often still lying stretched out snoring on the grass, 
and we had to push him and kick him to get him up. 
On one occasion a vagabond dog made, unopposed, an 
incursion into our tent during the night, and devoured 
our stock of oatmeal, as well as a candle. We endeav- 
oured, therefore, to soothe our grief by considerations of 
economy; by reflecting that Arsalan required every 
day a ration of flour at least as large as any of us, and 
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that perhaps we were not rich enough to have con- 
Btantly at our table a guest with such a very good 
appetite. 

From the information we had received, we calcu- 
lated that we ought to have arrived that day at the 
town of Ghagan-Eouren ; but the sun had already set, 
and we saw no signs of a town. At length, however, 
we perceived at a distance what looked like thick clouds 
of dust, which seemed to be advancing towards us ; and, 
by degrees, there appeared the forms of numerous 
camels, led by Turkish traders, who were transporting 
to Pekin merchandise from the West ; and our caravan 
looked small indeed by the side of this interminable 
line of camels, all laden with bales of goods enveloped 
in buffalo skins. We inquired of the conductor if we 
were still far from Chagan-Kouren, and he answered, 
with a mischievous smile, — 

"You see here one end of our caravan — ^the other 
is not yet out of the town." 

" Thank you," said we : "in that case we shall soon 
be there." 

" Yes ; you have at most fifteen lis to go" (about 
seven miles). 

"How? fifteen lis^ Did not you say that your 
camels had not yet left the town of Chagan-Kouren f " 

"Yes; but perhaps you did not know that our 
caravan consists of ten thousand camels." 

" If that be the case, we have no time to lose. Go 
m peace — ^a good journey to you : " and we hurried on. 

The camel-driver had not deceived us. The caravan 
did, indeed, appear interminable ; and we went on till 
night, enclosed on our right by a chain of rocks, and 
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on our left by this walking barrier of loaded camels, 
who all had at their necks small Thibetan bells, that 
made a tinkling music, and contrasted strikingly with 
the gloomy and taciturn physiognomy of the camel- 
drivers, half brutified by their five months' journey 
across the desert. 

It was quite dark, and we were still on the road 
without knowing whither we were going, when we met 
a Chinese mounted on an ass, travelling at a rapid 
pace. 

*^£ldest brother," saM we, "tell us, is Chagan- 
Kouren still fer off?" 

"Do you see those lights sparkling down there ^ 
They are tiliose of the town. You have only three miles 
to go." 

Three miles more, at night, in an unknown countiy, 
was much. There was no help for it In the mean 
time the sky became blacker and blacker ; there was no 
moon, not even a star, to light our march. It seemed 
to us that we were journeying amongst abysses and 
through chaos. We dismounted, in the hope of seeing 
a little better, and we went along slowly, feeling our 
way; but sometimes we drew back hastily, thinking 
we were running in among mountains, or against high 
walls, which seemed to start up suddenly before us. 
Soon we were dripping with perspiration, and compelled 
to mount our animals again, for their sight was surer 
than ours. 

We arrived, at last, at Ghagan-Eouren ; but we 
were scarcely less in perplexity than before. We were 
in a great town, indeed, and there must be many inns 
in it ; but where should we look for them ? All doors 
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were closed, and there was not a crejiture in the streets. 
The numerous dogs that ran barking after us were the 
only indications of our being in an inhabited place. At 
last, after we had traversed many silent and deserted 
streets, we heard great blows of a hammer resounding 
on an anvil, and, turning in that direction, soon saw a 
great light, a thick smoke, and sparks issuing into the 
street ; and by these signs we perceived that we had 
made the discovery of a smith's forge. We presented 
ourselves at the door, and humbly begged our brothers, 
the smiths, to point out to us an inn. They answered, 
at first, by some jokes about the Tartars and their 
camels ; and then a boy lit a torch at the forge, and 
went to seek a shelter for us. 

We knocked and called for a long time at an inn, 
before any one could be induced to appear. At last a 
man half opened a door, and began to parley with our 
guide ; but, unfortunately, one of our camels, tormented 
by a dog that was biting his legs, took it into his head 
to utter a great cry. The innkeeper lifted up his head, 
cast a glance at our poor caravan, and immediately 
closed the door again. 

Wherever we applied, we were received in much the 
same manner. Directly they found they would have 
camels to lodge, they said there was no room. These 
animals are, in fact, very troublesome in inns. Their 
large and whimsical figures often frighten the Chinese 
horses ; and it is not uncommon, in entering an inn, to 
bargain that they shall not receive any Tartar caravans. 

Wearied at seeing all his efforts in our favour of no 
avail, our guide at last wished us good night, and re- 
turned to his forge. We were exhausted with fatigue, 
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hunger, and thirsty for we had nqw been a long time 
going backwards and forwards through the streets, in. 
the profoundest darkness, without being able to discover 
a spot where we might get a little rest 

In this melancholy position we saw nothiag else to 
do than to go and crouch with our animals in some 
corner, and wait with patience, and for the love of God, 
till morning. We had arrived at this conclusion, when 
we suddenly heard from a neighbouring enclosure the 
bleating of sheep, and determined to make one more 
attempt 

We knocked at the door, which was immediately 
opened. " Brother," said we, " is this an inn ? " 

" No ; it is a sheepfold. Who are you ? " 
. " We are travellers, who have lost our way. When 
we came into the town we found all the inns closed, and 
no one will receive us." 

Whilst we were speaking thus an old man advanced, 
holding in his hand a kindled branch for a light As 
soon as he cast his eyes on our camels and our costume, 
he cried, ^^Mendoeat Mendou! My Lord Lamas, enter 
here! There is room enough for your cattle in the 
yard, and my house is large enough. You can stay 
here for some days." 

We had met with a Tartar family, and we were 
saved. To set down our baggage, to tie up our animals, 
was the work of a moment; and then we went and sat 
down by a Mongol hearth, where tea and milk awaited 

US. 

" Brother," said we, " it would be superfluous to ask 
if it is to Mongols that we owe this hospitality ? " 

^'Yes, Lord Lamas," said the old man, "all this 
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lioiise is Mongol ; thou^ for a long time we have not 
dwelt beneath the tent We have built ourselyes a hab- 
itation here, that we may carry on our trade in sheep. 
Alas ! we have insensibly become Chinese." 

"Your manner of living has certainly undergone 
some change, but your hearts have remained Tartar. 
In all Ohagan-Eouren we have not found a single. 
Chinese inn that was open to us." Here the Tartar 
uttered a profound sigh, and shook his head sadly. 

The conversation did not last long; for the head of 
the fjBimily, having observed our excessive fetigue, had 
unrolled a large felt carpet in a comer of the room, on 
which we stretched ourselves ; and, making a pillow of 
our arms, were soon buried in a profound slumber. Pro- 
bably we should have remained in the same position till 
the next day, if Samdadchiemba had not come to shake 
us, and warn us that supper was ready. We found two 
large bowls of milk, some loaves baked in the ashes, 
and some cutlets of boiled mutton. It was magnificent ; 
and, after having made a most excellent meal, we ex- 
changed a pinch of snuff with the family, and returned 
to the couch we had quitted. 

It was broad daylight when we arose ; and we then 
hastened to inform our host of our wish to cross the 
Yellow River, and to continue our route across the 
country of Ortous. We had had neither time nor 
strength to talk the evening before ; but as soon as we 
had declared what our intention was, exclamations aroso 
from all sides. " It is impossible to do that 1 " said the 
old Tartar. "The Yellow River overflowed its banks 
eight days ago, and the waters have not yet retired. 
The whole plain is inundated." 
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This news alarmed us. We knew that we should 
have some trouble in crossing, because of our camels ; 
but we had never expected to find ourselves in the 
presence of the Hoang-Ho at the period of one of its 
great inundations. Besides, the rainy season was long 
past, and there had even been a general drought; so 
that the inundation was entirely unexpected, to the 
people of the country as well as to ourselves. 

Immediately on hearing this vexatious news, we 
went out to see, with our own eyes, whether the ac- 
counts had been exaggerated ; and we soon saw that 
they had not The Yellow River had become like a vast 
sea, to which no limit could be perceived, but merely 
here and there verdant islets, houses, and small villages 
that seemed to float upon the water. We consulted 
several people as to what we should do ; but opinions 
were not unanimous. Some thought it was absurd to 
attempt going further, for that even where the waters 
had retired, they had left such deep mud, that the cam- 
els would not be able to move a step without slipping, 
and that, morover, hidden under this mud, were ngiany 
precipices. Others took a somewhat more encouraging 
view of affairs ; they assured us that we should find, 
for three days to come, boats, ready from station to sta- 
tion, capable of taking us and our luggage ; and that 
the animals could easily follow in the water till they 
came to the bed of the river, where we should meet 
with a larger boat that could take them also. 

It was necessary to take some resolution. Turning 
back was out of the quesiion. We had said that, please 
God, we would get to Lha-Ssa, let the obstacles be what 
they might To turn the river, by going in a northerly 
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direction, would greatly lengthen our journey, and com- 
pel us also to pass the great desert of Gobi. To re- 
main at Chagan-i^ouren till the waters had retired, and 
till the ground had become hard and dry enough for 
the feet of our camels, would be the safest course ; but 
this might detain us, perhaps a month, and our purse 
was too slenderly furnished to admit of our remaining 
all that time at an inn with five animals. The only al- 
ternative then was to place ourselves under the care of 
Providence, and go on in spite of mud or whatever else 
there might be, and this at last we determined to do. 

Chagan-Eouren (the WTiiie Endosure) is a new, 
large, and handsome town, though it is not found on 
the maps of China, probably because it did not exist in 
the time of the old Jesuits, who made the map for the 
emperor Khang-Hi. The streets are broad, dean, and 
not noisy ; the houses regular and even elegant, testi- 
fying to the wealth of the inhabitants. It has large 
squares, ornamented with magnificent trees, such as we 
have seen nothing like in any other town in China. The 
shops are neatly kept, and well stocked with Chinese as 
well as some European goods, which are sent over Rus- 
sia ; but its commerce is in some measure hindered by 
the proximity of the Blue Town, as the Tartars prefer 
going there from having known it a long time. 

Samdadchiemba, who had been in an extremely 
bad humour, expressed himself well satisfied with our 
intention of going on. " When one undertakes a jour- 
ney like ours," he observed, one mustn't be afraid of 
the five elements. Those who are afraid of dying on 
the road should never set out — ^that's the rule." The 
Tartar shepherd made some objection to our project, 
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but the Dchiahour did not leave us the trouble of an- 
swering. He not only triumphantly refuted the objec- 
tion, but permitted himself some satirical observations 
on the good old man. 

" Any body may see," said he, " that you're now no 
better than a Chinese. You think one can't travel 
without dry ground and a blue sky. That shows you 
are no Mongolman. We shall soon see you going to 
keep your sheep with a parasol and a fan." 

• No one ventured to argue any further with the 
Dchiahour, and the rest of the day was spent in mak- 
ing preparations to set out on the following morning. 

In the fear of having to remain several days on the 
inundated plains without fuel, we made a provision of 
small rolls fried in mutton fat ; and, as the road could 
not fail to be fisitiguing and difficult, our beasts were al- 
lowed to have as much as they could eat of the very 
best fodder that coidd be procured. On the following 
morning we set out in good heart, trusting in God. 
The old Tartar, who had entertained us so cordially, 
wished also to escort us out of the town, and he point- 
ed out to us a wreath of thick mist that seemed mov- 
ing rapidly from west' to east It marked the course of 
the Yellow River. 

^^ At the place where you see that mist," said the 
Tartar, ** there is a great dyke that serves to keep the 
river in its bed when the flood is not very great. That 
dyke is now dry, and you must go along it to where 
you see a little pagoda on your right ; there you will 
find a boat that will take you to the other side of the 
river. Be sure you keep that pagoda in sight, and you 
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will not lose your way.'' We thanked the good old man 
for all his attentions to us, and went on our way. 

We were soon in the midst of fields covered with 
yellowish, stagnant water ; before us nothing was to be 
seen but an immense marsh, intersected at intervals by 
small dykes, from which the water had now retired. 
All the labourers in the country had been forced to for> 
sake other work and turn boatmen, and were now engag- 
ed in carrying people from pla^ to place across these 
drowned lands. Our progress was excessively slow. 
Our camels could only advance by a series of slides ; 
and to see their poor heads turning incessantly from 
side to side, their limbs shivering, though dripping with 
sweat, you would have thought every moment they 
were going to faint. 

When it was near noon we had only gained about 
a mile and a half in actual distance, though we had 
made such circuits and so many zigzags that we were 
exhausted with fatigue. We had now come to a village, 
and were soon surrounded by a crowd, of miserable- 
looking, ragged people, who escorted us as far as a great 
piece of water, before which we were compelled to stop ; 
it was a great lake, extending as fsir as the dyke, which 
we could now see rising above the river. A boatman 
presented himself to take us as far as the dyke, whence, 
lie said, we could easily go on to the little pagoda, where 
we should find another boat We asked what payment 
he would require for tliis service. 

^Oh, a trifle," he said — ^''almost nothing: it's a 
great deal of toil to go through." 

•*That is true," we replied; "but speak more 
I^ainly ; how many sapecks must we give you I" 
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** Oh, sdmost nothing, — ^we are all brothers, — ^you 
are travellers, — we understand one another ; we ought^ 
indeed, to take you for nothing, — it would be our duty ; 
but look at us, — ^we are poor ; look at our clothes, — 
our boat is ail that we have. We must live. There 
are three miles of rowing, — three men, — ^baggage, — ^a 
mule, — ^the camels can be led through the water ; — well, 
ni tell you, as you are religious men, I will only ask 
you two thousand sap^ks." 

The price was enormous ; and, without answering 
a word, we took our animals by the bridle, and turned 
round, affecting to be going back. But we had scarcely 
gone twenty paces, when the boatman overtook us. 
" My Lord Lamas,'' said he, " do you not wish to go 
across in my boat ?" 

" Yes," said we, dryly ; " but you are too rich, per- 
haps, to undertake such hard work. Would you take 
five hundred sapecks? — ^if you would, we would go, — 
but then make haste, for it is getting late." 

" Come, Lord Lamas," he replied, and took hold of 
our bridles, and we supposed that the bargain was con- 
cluded ; but we had scarcely reached the water's edge, 
when he cried to one of his companions, " See here ! — 
our fate is bad to-day ; we must put up with a great 
deal for little profit. We are going to row almost three 
miles, and at last we shall only have fifteen hundred 
sapecks to divide amongst eight of us." 

"Fifteen hundred sapecks!" cried we; "what do 
you mean by that ? — ^are you mocking us !" — ^and we 
turned back for the second time. 

But now there came forward some Mediator$ — per- 
sons inevitable in all Chinese bargains — who undertook 
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to settle the dispute; and it w& finally arranged that 
we should give eight hundred sapecks — an enormous 
sum for us ; but we had no other means of pursuing our 
journey, as the boatmen well knew. Our embarkation 
now went on with great activity, and we were soon 
moving across the sur^euse of the lake, while a man 
mounted on one of the camels, and drawing the two 
others after him, followed along the furrow made by 
the boat, and another man kept constantly sounding 
the depth of the water. He was obliged to be very at- 
tentive to keep close to this furrow, on account of the 
many holes hidden under the sur£EU2e ; and we saw the 
camels advancing timidly, stretching out their long 
necks and sometimes having nothing but the edges of 
their humps and their heads above the water. We were 
in great anxiety about them, for these animals cannot 
swim, and a single false step might make them disappear 
never to rise again. God be praised, however, we all 
got safely over to the dyke. 

We made our way toilsomely enough, for about 
half an hour, along this dyke, till we arrived opposite 
the pagoda. It was too late to think of passing that 
night ; but we wished to make our bargain at once, 
that we might know what we had to pay, though the 
boatmen would have preferred waiting till the morning. 
Fortunately for us there were two boats, or we should 
have been ruined. 

The price at length agreed on was a thousand 
sapecks. The passage was not long, it is true, for the 
river had almost returned to its bed ; but the current 
was veiy strong, and the camels had to be taken into the 
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boat, 80 that, all thing^ considered, it did not appear 
unreasonable. 

When this affair was settled we began to consider 
how we were to pass the night There were a few fisher* 
men's huts made oi branches, but we knew the Chinese 
too well to be very willing to place our goods entirely 
in their hands, or trust much to their probity ; yet we 
looked around us in vain to discover a tolerably dry 
spot to encamp on. Every place was covered by mud 
or stagnant water. At last we cast our eyes on a little 
idol's temple that lay about a hundred yards from the 
shore, and which it was possible to reach by a very 
narrow path. Before the door was a granite portico 
supported on three columns, and which you could reach 
by three flights of steps — ^in front, on the left, and on 
the right. We decided that that should be our sleeping 
apartment for the night ; but Samdadchiemba had a 
scruple of conscience on the subject, and asked if it 
would not be monstrously superstitious to go and sleep 
<m the steps of that Miao (temple). 

We removed this scruple ; and then he made philo- 
sophical reflections: — "Behold," he said, "here is a 
Miao that has been built by the country people in honour 
of the god of the river, yet when it rained in Thibet the 
god had not the power to preserve them from inundation. 
But to-day this Miao will serve to shelter two mission- 
aries of Jehovah, and it is the only good purpose it will 
ever have served." 

By the time we had established ourselves under the 
portico, he had so entirely got over the difficulties with 
his conscience about taking refuge in an idolatrous tem- 
ple, that he was delighted beyond measure with the 
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plan, and laughed incessantly. .When we had arranged 
our baggage as well as we could in this singular en- 
camping place, we walked out to recite our rosary on 
the banks of the Hoang-Ho : the moon was brilliant, 
and lighted this immense river as it rolled its yellow 
and tumultuous waters along between level shores. It 
is undoubtedly one of the finest rivers in the world ; it 
takes its rise in the mountains of Thibet, and, after 
traversing the Koukou-Noor, enters China at the prov- 
ince of Kan-Sou; it then leaves it again to water the 
sandy plains, at the foot of the Alechan mountains, sur- 
rounds the country of Ortous, and after having watered 
China from south to north, and then from west to east, 
goes on to throw itself into the Yellow Sea, The 
waters are pure and beautiful at their source, and only 
assume their yellow tint alter passing the Alechan and 
the Ortous. The river rises almost always to the level of 
the country through which it flows ; and to this is to be 
attributed the disastrous inundations to which it is sub- 
ject* But these floods, which are so fatal to China, 
are of little consequence to the nomadic Tartars, who 
have only to strike their tents, and move off elsewhere. 
Mischievous as it is, however, we found it pleasant to walk 
at night on its solitary banks, and listen to the mur- 
mur ci its majestic waves ; but Samdadchiemba came 
to recall us to the prose of life by announcing that our 
supper was ready ; and, after that, we stretched our- 

♦ The bed of the Hoaog-Ho has suffered very remarkable 
variations. In ancient times its mouth is said to have been in 
lat 89^ north, at present it is in 84^. The Chinese govern- 
meat is obliged annually to expend enormous sums to keep the 
river within its bed. In the year 1799 it oost 1,682^000/. 
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selves on our goat-skins, so as to fonn a triangle, with 
our 'baggage piled up in the middle, for we by no means 
trusted to the sanctity of the place to secure us from 
thieves, if there should be any in the neighbourhood. 
The little temple was, as we have said, dedicated to the 
divinity of the Yellow River, and there stood, on a pe- 
destal of grey brick, an idol as hideous as they usually 
are in the Chinese pagodas. It had a broad flat face of 
a vinous colour, and two great prominent eyes, like 
hen's eggs, placed in their orbits point upwards. It had 
thick eyebrows, not horizontal, but so as to form an ob- 
tuse angle ; a marine shell on its head, and it brand- 
ished a sword with a menacing air. On the right and 
left were two acolytes, who were putting out their 
tongues at him as if in mockery. Just as we were 
about going to sleep, we saw coming towards us a 
man who carried in his hand a little painted paper lan- 
tern. He opened the gate of the enclosure round the 
Miao, prostrated himself three times, burnt incense in 
the cassolets, and lit a small lamp at the foot of the . 
idol. This person was not a Bonze, — his hair Mi down * ' 
in long plaits, and his blue dress showed him to be a 
man of the world. When he went away he told us 
that he had left the door of the temple open, and that 
we should do better to sleep inside than under the portico. 
We thanked him, but said we were very well where we 
were ; and we then inquired who the idol was, and why 
he burned incense to it ? 

" It is the spirit of the Hoang-Ho, who inhabits this 
temple," he replied ; "and I bum incense in order that 
my fishing may be fortunate.' ' 

" What nonsense you are talking P ami the isao- 
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lent Samdadchiemba. — " How does it happen, then, that 
the inundation has come, and that your PovrSa (idol) 
has been but lately covered with mud ?" 
• At this unexpected apostrophe the Pagan suddenly 
took to his heels, and fled — a circumstance that sur- 
prised us very much at the time, but it was afiterwards 
explained. 

We now stretched ourselves out once more, and en- 
deavoured to sleep, — ^but not very successfully ; for lying 
thus between the great sheets of water of the inundated 
country and the bed of the river, we suffered all night 
from a piercing chill that seemed to reach the very mar- 
row of our bones. The sky was pure and serene, but 
in the morning, when we rose, we found the marshes 
coveted by a thick coating of ice. 

We promptly made our preparations for departure, 
but, in collecting our goods, we found that one handker- 
chief did not answer to the call, and we recollected that 
we had imprudently left it hanging on the railing. No 
one had been near us but the man who had burnt in- 
oense ; and we might therefore not unreasonably con- 
clude that he was the thie^ and that this was the cause 
of his precipitate retreat 

We loaded our camels and repaired to the bank, 
f<»eseeing a day full of troubles and difficulties of all 
kinds. Camels have such a terror of water, that it is 
sometimes found impossible to get them into a boat. 
They are beaten till ^ey are quite bruised — their noses 
torn — ^to no purpose. You might kill them without in- 
ducing them to advance a step. On this occasion, the 
kind of boat we were to cross in increased our perplex- 
ity. It was not broad and flat like those commonly used 
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for a ferry, but had high sides, so that the animals had 
to leap over at the risk of breaking their legs. 

The boatmen had already seized on our effects, to 
transport them into their abominable locomotive, but 
we stopped them, saying — " Wait a minute ; let us see 
if we can pass the camels ; if not, it is of no use to take 
the luggage." 

" Where do your camels come from," was the reply, 
** that they don't know how to get into a boat ?" 

'* It matters little where they come from : that large 
white camel is never willing to pass a river, even on a 
flat boat" 

" Flat, or not flat — ^large or small, we'll make it come." 
— And he ran to his boat for a great spar. 

" Lay hold of the string," said the fellow to his com- 
panion ; " pinch the great brute's nose. We'll see if we 
can't manage to make him sit down in our house ;" — 
and whilst the one in the boat pulled with all his might 
the cord attached to the nose of the poor camel, the 
other struck it hard on the hind legs with the spar. It 
was all in vain ; the creature uttered piercing cries, and 
stretched out its long neck, but did not move, though it 
had but a single step to make. As they went on, its 
limbs shook, the blood ran down from its nostrils, but 
it did not stir one inch ; and we could endure such a 
spectacle no longer, though our embarrassment was ex- 
treme as to what we were to do. 

" That's enough I It's of no use to beat the creature 
any more," we said ; "you might break its legs without 
inducing it to enter your bad boat :" and the fellows sat v 
down, for they too were tired ; and the moment they 
left it to itself, the camel began to vomit, bringing up a 
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vast quantity of half-chewed grass, which emitted a suffo- 
cating smell. 

What could we do? Betum to Chagan-Kouren, 
sell our camels, and buy some mules, — that was our first 
thought ; but the boatmen suggested another plan. Two 
days' journey from the town, they said, there was an- 
other ferry, and there the boats were flat, and quite fit 
for camels. This appeared to us the better plan of the 
two, and we were about to adopt it, when the boatman 
exclaimed — " I must make one more trial I" with the 
tone of a man who has hit on a good idea ; and then 
buHt into a fit of laughter. 

^ Let us see what your plan is,'' said we ; ^'but make 
haste about it ; we have no time to lose, and we don't 
see anything to laugh at." 

'^ Take the cord," said he to his companion, ^ and 
pull the camel gently as near as you can." 

When the camel had got so near that its knees touch- 
ed the boat, the man retired a few steps backward, and 
then suddenly rushed with all his weight at its hinder 
quarters. The sudden shock forced the camel to bend 
its legs ; and when the operation was repeated a second 
time almost immediately, it had no way of avoiding a 
fall but that of stepping into the boat with its front legs ; 
and the rest was comparatively easy ; a few gentle pulls 
and pushes were sufficient. As soon as the great camel 
was Mrly embarked, all was merriment ; the same meth- 
od was employed with the other camels, and the whole 
party was soon triumphantly afloat. 

Before detaching the rope that held the boat to the 
shore, the boatman wished to make the camels lie down, 
for fear the movement of tl^eir great bulk might upset 

VOL. I. 7 
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the boat. The operation was a droll one enough. As 
soon as ever he approached one of the camels, the crea- 
ture, who seemed to have been keeping in reserve a 
mouthful of half-chewed grass, spit it all in his face ; the 
boatman retaliated by spitting at the camel ; and though 
he made it lie down, as soon as he turned awaj to at- 
tend to another, the first camel got up again ; then he 
had to come back to it ; and there was a constant run- 
ning backwards and forwards, and a reciprocal spitting 
kept up, in which the boatman certainly had the worst 
of it, for he was covered from head to foot with a dis- 
gusting greenish matter, without having at all succeed- 
ed in arranging the camels to his liking. Samdadchi- 
emba, who had laughed till he cried, at length took pity 
on the unfortunate Charon : " Go," said he ; " do you 
mind your boat, and leave me to attend to my beasts — 
every one to his trade ;" — and we had hardly put ofl^ 
before the camels were all lying quietiy down one against 
the other. 

A length, then, we were fau-ly afloat upon the Yel- 
low Kiver. We had four rowers, but they could hardly 
resist the violence of the current ; and we had scarcely 
got half across, when one of the camels suddenly rose ; 
and the boatman, with a frightful malediction^ told us 
to take care of our cattie, if we did not wish that we 
should all be drowned. There was, in fEict, for a time 
imminent danger, for the creature kept swaying about 
with the motion of the boat ; but, fortunately, Samdad- 
chiemba induced it to lie down again, and we got off 
with no more harm than the fright. 

" On disembarking we found the opposite shore cov- 
ered with deep mud, and on as king the boatman when 
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he thought we should get clear of the marshes, he said, 
" Why — it will soon be noon ; — ^well, by the evening 
you will get to the banks of the little river, and to- 
morrow you will have dry ground." 

With this sorry comfort we went on our way 
through one of the most detestable countries that a tra- 
veller could possibly encounter. The direction that we 
bad to follow had been pointed out to us ; but the in- 
undation had obliterated every path, and we could only 
regulate our course by that of the sun, as far as the 
quagmires would permit us. Sometimes we made long 
circuits to reach places that seemed to be covered with 
grass, but when we came up to them we had before us 
only a vast extent of green stagnant water. Then we 
had to turn back and try again in all directions, with- 
out ever finding an end to our miseries. There was 
nothing but wading through mud and stagnant pools, 
and WQ dreaded every moment to &11 into some deep 
hole. 

Our beasts, terrified and exhausted, had no longer 
the strength or the courage to go on ; and we had to 
use violence — ^to strike them continually — ^to rouse them 
to exertion, so that they uttered loud cries. Sometimes 
their legs would become entangled in the marshy plants, 
and they could only go on by bounds and leaps, with 
the imminent danger of flinging ourselves and our bag- 
gage over into the deep mud pools. But all these risks 
only made us feel more completely how the providence 
of God watched over us. Whenever we did fall, it was 
always on a rather dry spot : if the camels had &U^n 
in the mud they must have been suffocated. 

In this frightful country we met three Chinese tra- 
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vellers ; — ^they had made a little packet of their shoes 
and clothes, which they carried on their shoulders, 
while they, toiled on painfiilly through the mud. Wo 
asked them where we could find a good road. 

"You would have done better," they said, "to re- 
main at Ohagan-Kouren. Where do you think to get 
with your camels f " and they r^arded us with a com- 
passionate expression, as if they thought we should 
never get to the end of our journey. 

The sun was about to set when we perceived a 
Mongol habitation — and made towards it, in as straight 
a line as we could, without thinking any more of our 
difficulties ; indeed we had very little choice, for turns 
and circuits only served to prolong our misery. 

The Tartars were frightened at seeing us arrive thus 
covered with mud, and bathed in perspiration. They 
immediately served us tea with milk, and gener- 
ously offered us their hospitality. Their little habita- 
tion, though built on a rather high hillock, had been 
half carried away by the waters ; and we should have 
been puzzled to know why they had settled in such a 
miserable country, if they had not themselves informed 
us, that they had the care of the flocks belonging to 
the Chinese inhabitants of Chagan-Kouren. After hav- 
ing rested a short time, we asked about our route ; and 
they told us that the small river was about two miles 
and a half off, and that after we had crossed it we 
should have dry ground. We th^n thanked the good 
Tartars, and continued our journey. In about half an 
hour we came to a vast extent of water, furrowed by 
numerous fishing boats. The name of Paga-Gol (Lit- 
tle River) might suit it in ordinary times ; but now it 
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rather resembled a sea. The banks, however, from 
their great elevation, were perfectly dry, and the re- 
markable beauty of the pasturage induced us to stop 
here several days to rest our animals, who, since our 
departure from Ghagan-Eouren, had endured almost 
incredible fatigues ; and we ourselves felt much in need 
of repose. As soon as we had fairly taken possession 
of our post, we dug a ditch round our tent to drain off 
the water ; and we used the earth thrown out, to stop 
up the chinks of our temporary habitation. We then, 
by the aid of the cushions and carpets which had formed 
our camels' saddles, made ourselves up thick soft litters ; 
and, in short, we spared no pains to make ourselves 
regularly comfortable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Begalation of the Nomadic Life.—Aqnatic and Migratory Bird&— Fisher- 
men of the Paga-Gol Fishing Party. — ^Preparations for Departure. — 
Wounded Fisherman.— Passage of the Paga-GoL — ^Dangers of the 
Boate.— Devotion of Samdadchiemba.— Meeting with the First Minister 
c^the King of the Ortoua.— Encampment. 

The peace and tranquillity that we now enjoyed in our 
encampment wonderfully restored our health after the 
fatigues we had endured in the marshes. The weather 
was magnificent, the temperature mild and moderate, 
the sky pure and serene ; we had also fuel at discretion, 
excellent and abundant pastures, as well as the brack- 
ish water, and efflorescence of nitre, in which our 
camels delighted. All contributed to expand our 
hearts. 

We had formed for ourselves a rule of life, not, 
perhaps, quite in harmony with those adopted in religious 
houses ; but it was well enough suited to the wants of 
our httle community. 

Every morning, as soon at the sky began to 
brighten, and before the first rays of the sun shone on 
the canvas of our tent, we rose, without having any 
occasion for a bell ; and after finishing our brief toilette, 
rolled up our goat-skins into a comer, put in order our 
cooking utensils, and then gave a little touch with the 
broom to our apartment ; for we wished, as £ar as poa- 
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sible, to establish order and cleanliness in our house- 
hold. Every thing in the world is relative ; and the 
interior of our tent, which would have made a Euro- 
pean laugh, excited the admiration of the Tartars who 
came sometimes to pay us a visit The cleanliness of 
our wooden saucers — our well-scoured kettie — our 
clothes, which were not quite en(»iisted with grease — 
all contrasted with the disorder, dirt, and confusion of 
the Tartar abodes. 

When we had set our room to rights, we said our 
prayers together; and then we dispersed, every one his 
own way, into the desert, to pursue his meditations on 
some holy theme* Oh ! there needed not, in the pro- 
foui»d silence of these vast solitudes, a book to suggest 
to us a subject of prayer I The emptiness of earthly 
things — ^the majesty of God — ^the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of His providence — ^the brevity of Kfe — ^the im- 
portance of labouring for a world to come — ^and a 
thousand other salutary thoughts, came of them- 
selves, without effort on our parts. It is in the desert 
that the heart of man is free, and is not subjected to 
any kind of tyranny. Far from us were the hollow 
systems, the Utopias of imaginary happiness, which 
continually vanish as you seem to grasp them — the in- 
exhaustible combinations of selfii^ness, the burning 
passions whidi in Europe clash and irritate each other 
perpetually. In the midst of our silent meadows, no- 
thing disturbed our just appreciation of the things of 
this world as compared with those of eternity. 

The exercise that followed this meditation was not, 
it must be confessed, of a spiritual character ; but it 
was very necessary, and it had its charms. Each of ua 
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took a sack on his back, and went out in various direo- 
tions in search of argols. Those who have never led 
the nomadic life will have some difSculty in compre- 
hending how this kind of occupation can be susceptible 
of enjoyment Yet when you have the good fortune 
to find suddenly among the grass an argol remarkable 
for its size and dryness, you experience of those sudden 
pleasurable emotions that for the moment make you 
happy. It is much the same pleasure that the hunter 
has in finding tracks of the game he is pursuing, or the 
child in discovering a bird's nest. 

When our sacks were full, we used to go with 
pride to empty them at the door of the tent ; then we 
struck a light, built up our fire, and, while the water 
bubbled in the kettle, we kneaded our flour up into 
little cakes, and put them to bake amongst the ashes. 
The repast was simple, but it had an exqu]»te relish ; 
for we had prepared it ourselves, and we had appetites 
that made sufficient seasoning. After breakfast, while 
Samdadchiemba was bringing back the animals firom 
their pasture, we recited a portion of our Breviaiy. 
Towards noon we permitted ourselves a short but sound 
sleep, which was never interrupted by nightmare or 
painful dreams. This was necessary, as we sat up veiy 
late at night ; for we could not give up the enjoyment 
. oi the beautiful moonlight shining on the waters. All 
day there was the deepest silence in the desert; but, as 
the shades of night came on, the scene became ani 
mated, and even noisy. Aquatic birds arrived in count- 
less troops, and soon millions of hoarse and screaming 
voices filled the air with their wild harmony. In list- 
ening to the angry cries and passionate accents of these 
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creatures, as they disputed for the tufts of grass on 
which they wished to pass the night, one could not help 
thinking of a nation in the wild transports of dvil war, 
in which each is endeavouring to snatch, by violence 
and clamour, some small portion of the goods of this 
life — ^itself brief as a passing night 

Tartary is peopled with these migratory biwls ; and, 
as we contemplated their innumerable battalions wheel- 
ing about in the air, and thought of the many countries 
they had traversed, we used to please ourselves by 
imagining that some among these myriads might have 
passed over the lovely soil of France, and have sought 
their food in the plains of Languedoc, or in the moun- 
tains of the Jura. Amongst these birds was one which 
I believe to be unknown to our naturalists. It is of 
about the size of a quail, of an ash colour, with black 
spots, its eyes of a brilliant black, and surrounded with 
a bright sky-blue rim. Its legs have no feathers, but 
are covered with long rough hair ; and its feet are not 
like those of any other bird, but resemble those of the 
green lizard, and are covered with a shell so hard as to 
resist the sharpest knife. This singular creature, which 
seems to partake at once of the character of the bird, 
the quadruped, and the reptile, is called by the Chinese 
Loung-Kio^ that is. Dragon's Foot. They generally 
arrive in great flocks from the north, especially when much-" 
snow has fallen, flying with astonishing rapidity, so that 
the movement of their wings is like a shower of hail. 
When caught they are extremely fierce; the hair on 
their legs bristles up if you approach them, and if you 
venture to caress them you are sure to receive some 
violent blows from their beak. 

VOL. I. 7* 
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During the first night that we passed at our encamp- 
ment on the Paga-Qoly we had noticed a strange souna, 
something like the roll of a drum, that appeared to come 
from the direction of the water. When day broke we 
went down to the river to try and discover the cause of 
it We found on the shore a fisherman who was boil- 
ing his tea in a little kettle raised upon three stones ; 
and he soon explained the riddle. It appeared that the 
fishermen were in the habit, during the night, of rowing 
about in all directions, and beating on hollow wooden 
boxes in order to frighten the fish and drive them into 
the nets. The one whom we interrogated had passed 
the whole night in this toilsome occupation, and his red 
and swelled eyes and haggard features told that he had 
been long in want of sufiicient sleep. He said the fish- 
ing season was very short, not more than three months ; 
that the Paga-Gol would soon be frozen over, and that 
then there would be no longer any means of getting at 
the fish. 

"You see, my Lord Lamas," said he, "that we 
have no time to lose. When I have drank my tea and 
eaten a bit of oatmeal, I shall get into my boat again, 
and go and raise my nets that I have put down over 
there to the west. Then I shall put the fish into the 
osier baskets that you see floating ; then I shall look 
over my nets, and mend those that are broken ; and 
after I have had a nap, as soon as the old grandfather 
(the sun) hides himself, I shall cast my nets again ; and 
then I must row about the water and beat my wooden 
drum." * 

These detsuls interested us ; and, as our occupations 
at the moment were not very urgent, we asked the 
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fiBherman whether he would let us go with him when 
he raised his nets. 

"Since," he replied, "personages such as you do 
not disdain to get into my poor boat, and to be present 
at my awkward and disagreeable fishing, I accept the 
benefit which you propose to me." 

We sat down by the side of his fire while he took 
his meal, which was made in a veiy unceremonious 
manner. When the tea was sufficiently boiled, he took 
a handful of oatmeal, put it into his wooden bowl, 
stirred it about, and kneaded it a little with his hand, 
and then swallowed it without any further cookery. After 
having repeated this operation three or four times, the 
meal was finished, and we all got into the boat We 
had a delightful row over water as smooth as glass, 
through troops of cormorants and wild geese, who just 
opened to us a passage as we passed. Here and there 
we saw, floatiiig, bits of wood, to which the nets were 
attached, and, as they were drawn up, we saw the. 
beautiful fish gleaming through the meshes. The fisher- 
man only kept the fine ones ; those that were of less 
than naif a pound weight he threw back into the water. 
After having examined some of the nets he said, " My 
Lord Lamas, do not you eat fish ? I will sell you some 
if you will buy it." 

At this proposal the two poor French missionaries 
looked at each other without speaking ; but it was easy 
to see that they would have had no great objection to 
try the flavour of the fish had they not been restrained 
by a motive of prudence. 

^ How do you sell your fish ?" said one of them. 

" Eighty sapecks {4d.) a pound." 
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'* Eighty sapecks I Why that is dearer than mut- 
ton P 

"Your words are true; but what is mutton com- 
pared with fish from the Hoang-Ho f" 

" No matter, it is too dear for us ; we have a long 
journey to go, and our purse is not well furnished : we 
must be saving." 

The fisherman did not urge us further, but pushed 
his boat towards the place where were the nets not yet 
drawn. 

"Why do you throw away so many fishf" we 
asked : " are they bad 1" 

" No ; all the fish of the Yellow River are excel- 
lent ; they are too little, that^s all." 

"Oh! then you expect to get them again when 
they are bigger ?" 

The fisherman began to laugh. "No," said he, 
" the river brings down plenty of new fish every year, 
big and little. We don't take the little ones, because 
we can't sell them well ; but if you like them, my Lord 
Lamas, I will not throw them away." 

We accepted the oflfer ; and the smaller fryf as it 
was presented to us, was d^osited in a basket 

When the fishing was over, we found ourselves in 
possession of a little store of very pretty fish, and after 
having washed a handkerchief very clean, and tying 
our fish up in it, directed our march triumphantly to- 
wards the tent 

" Where can you have been to, my spiritual fathers ?" 
cried Samdadchiemba, as soon as he saw us approach- 
ing; "the tea has boiled and got cold, and then boiled 
again and got cold again." 
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*' Empty out your tea," said we ; "' we shall not eat 
oatmeal to-day, — ^we have got some fresh fish. Make 
haste and bake some bread." 

Our long absence had put Samdadchiemba out of 
humour ; his brow was more wrinkled than usual, and 
his little black eyes were sparkling with spite. But no 
sooner did he catch sight of our handkerchief full of 
fish, than his brow smoothed, his whole face expanded, 
and he smilingly began to untie the strings of our sack 
of wheaten flour, which we only used on grand occasions, 
and was soon busy with his pastry, while we went down 
to a small lake that was close to the tent, to gut and 
dean the fish. 

Presently he ran up to us. " What are you going 
to do ?" said he ; " you must not commit sin." 

" What do you mean ? Who is going to commit 
a sin?" 

" Don't you see that some of those fish are moving 
still ? You must let them die gently ; it is a sin to kill 
any living thing." 

" Go along to your bread, and let us alone. So you've 
still got your metempsychosic notions, — ^you believe 
that men are transformed into brutes, and brutes into 
men !" 

The mouth of our Dchiahour distended into a long 
grin. '^ Mo-l^ /" said he, striking his forehead ; ^ what 
a hard head I've got ! — ^I had quite forgot ;" and, look- 
ing a littie confused, he went back to his baking. The 
fish were fried in mutton-fet, and found exquisite. 

In Tartary, and in the north of China, fishing only 
lasts till the beginning of winter, when all the waters 
fireeze. The fish which has been kept in reservoirs is 
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th«ti taken out and exposed to the air, when it freezes, 
and can be packed up without inconvenience. During 
the long ^nmters of the north of the empii-e, the rich 
Chinese can always by this means procure fresh fish ; 
but they must take care not to lay in any greater stock 
than will last during the cold season, for at the first 
thaw it putrefies. 

During our period of repose we were occupied with 
considering how we should pass the ^ Little River." A 
Chinese family had obtained from the king of Ortous 
the privilege of taking travellers across ; but the price 
which they asked — 1000 sapecks (4«. 2(^.)— -appeared 
to us exorbitant. On the third day of our halt, we saw 
a fisherman coming towards our tent, who was draggmg 
himself painfully along, leaning on a long stick. EQs 
pale, thin face expressed much suffering ; and as soon 
as he was seated beside our fire, we said to him, " Bro- 
ther, it appears that you are leading a life that is not 
happy." 

" Ah !" replied he, "I am very unfortunate, but 
what can I do ? I must submit to the laws of Heaven. 
Fifteen days ago I was going to visit a Mongol tent, 
and I was bitten in the leg by a furious dog. It has 
made a wound which is continually growing larger and 
more virulent They tell me that you are from the sky 
of the west, and I am come to you. The men of the 
west say the Tartar Lamas have an unlimited power, — 
with a single word they can cure the most severe 
maladies." 

" They have deceived you when they said we had 
any such power :" and thence we took occasion to ex 
plain some of the great truths of our religion. But he 
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was a Chinese, and, tike the rest of his nation, caring 
little about religion, and our words only passed through 
his ears^n-all his thoughts were absorbA by his wound. 

We thought that we might perhaps relieve him by 
the application of the Ktm-Kouo plant This plant is 
or^mally from the Philippine Islands ; ils fruits are of 
an ashy brown colour, extremely hard and bitter. The 
manner of employing it is by steeping it in cold water, 
and it then forms an excellent medicament for wounds 
and contusions, and the water, taken inwardly, cools the 
blood and allays inflammation. This fruit plays an im- 
portant part in Chinese medicine, and is sold by all 
druggists ; it is also used, with great success, to treat 
the internal maladies of oxen and horses; and in the 
north of China w« had oi^n witnessed its salutary 
effects. 

We di^essed the wounds of the poor fisherman with 
one of these fruits pulverised, and mixed with cold water, 
and then gave him some clean linen to replace the dis- 
gusting rags that had served him for a bandage. When 
. we had done all we could for him, we noticed on his 
face an expression of great embarrassment His colour 
rose, he cast down his eyes, and he began phrases 
which he did not finish. " Brother," said we to him, 
** you have something on your mind." 

"Holy personages," said he, "you see that I am 
poor, you have dressed my wound, you have made me 
a great vase of healing water ; I do not know how 
much I should offer you for all that" 

" K that is what troubles you," said we eagerly, 
"let peace return to your heart In dressing your 
wound, we have but fulfilled a duty imposed on us by 
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our religioD. The remedies that we have prepared we 
fireely give to you." 

Our words sAmed greatly to relieve him. !9e pros- 
trated himself before us, and struck his forehead three 
tunes against the ground as a sign of gratitude, and be- 
fore going away he asked us whether we intended to 
remain there any time longer. 

We replied that we should be glad to go the next 
day, but that we could not agree with the ferryman on 
the price of the passage. 

^I have a boat," said he, ^^ and sinoe you have 
dressed my wound, I will try to-morrow to take you 
across. If the boat belonged only to me I could prom- 
ise to do so at once ; but I have two partners, and I 
must consult them, as well as ask them about some 
dangerous parts of the river. Do not say anything 
more to the ferryman about your passage, I will come 
back before night and let you know." 

True to his word he returned accordingly, and in- 
formed us that his partners were not williug to take us 
for nothing, as they would have to lose a day's fishing, 
but that they would take us for four hundred sapecks 
(Is. Sd). 

On the next day but one, the time appointed, we 
repaired at an early hour to the fisherman's hut, and in 
a few minutes our luggage was embarked, and we had 
entered the boat with our patient It was agreed that 
a young man on horseback should lead the mule, and 
that Samdadchiemba should take charge of the three 
camels, but the animals had to make a long circuit to 
find a place where the river was fordable. 

The passage was very pleasant at first, the water 
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was smooth, and as die boat was light, a single man 
could manage it quite well with two oars, the handles 
of which were crossed before him. But our pleasure 
did not last long, for whilst we were amusing ourselves 
by listening to the haaraonious dash of the pars as they 
struck the water in regular time, it was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a tumultuous noise, mingling with the long 
groans of our calhiels. We stopped, and turning our 
heads saw them struggling in the water without getting 
on a step. In the confusion we also distinguished the 
voice of the Dchiahour, who was moving his arms wild- 
ly about as if to attract our attention. The boatman 
was not willing to row towards them, and so lose, as he 
said, the favourable track on which he had had the 
good fortune to hit; but as we insisted he did so. 

Samdadchiemba was purple with passion, and as 
soon as we came up with him he began to abuse the 
boatman violently for having given him a guide who 
knew nothing of the way. '^ Did you want to have us all 
drowned ?" said he. '^ Here we are surrounded by holes 
we don't know how deep." The animals in fact would 
neither advance nor go back. It was of no use to beat 
them, they remained quite motionless. The boatman in 
his turn launched abundance of curses at the head of 
his partner. ^ Since you don't know the way you ought 
to have said so," he added, "there's nothing now for it 
but to go back to the hut You can tell your cousin 
to mount the horse, he will be a better guide than you." 

But though to go ashore and get a new guide was 
certainly the best plan, it was not very easy to execute ; 
the animals were terrified in the midst of this vast ex- 
panse of water like a sea round them, and the young 
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guide wi^ quite confused. He beat the horse and turn- 
ed and turned again the bit, but to no purpose. The 
horse reared, dashed up the water ail round him, but 
that was all ; he did not move a step, and the young man, 
who did not appear to be a better horseman than he 
was a guide, ended by losing his balance and shooting 
down and disappearing in ihe water. He soon came 
up again, however, in a place where the water reached 
only to his shoulders. Samdadchiemba, seeing all this 
confusion, foamed with rage, and at length adroitly di- 
vesling himself of his clothes without getting do¥m 
from his camel, he threw them to us in the boat, and 
then slipped down into the water, crying to the boat- 
man, "take away your guide, I won't have anything 
more to do with him," boldly set off through the water 
which reached to his neck, and drew the animals after 
him, for seeing the Dchiahour open the march, they had 
no objection to follow. 

We were much affected at this instance of courage 
and self-devotion in our young neophjte, who, for our 
sakes, had made no hesitation at plunging into the wa- 
ter, though the cold was very severe. We looked after 
him with anxiety, till we saw him almost ashore ; and 
then the boatman assured us that we might make our- 
selves easy, for that he would find in the hut a man who 
knew the river well, and could avoid all the dangerous 
places. 

We then resumed our passage, but we did not get 
on so well as the first time, for the boatman could not 
recover the right track, and we got entangled among 
the water plants, and after a time the water became so 
shallow that we were fairly forcing our way through 
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the mud. At length the boatman stepped out into the 
water, and passing a rope round his loins began to pull 
with all his might, while we took long poles and pushed. 
But all our eflfbrts united produced very slight results, 
and the boatman got in again and lay down quite dis-^ 
couraged. 

"We will wait till the transports pass," he said, 
** and we can follow them." 

We waited therefore — ^the man in profound dejec- 
tion, and reproaching himself vehemently for having 
undertaken such a piece of work — and we on our side 
somewhat provoked with him. We would gladly have 
got into the water to pursue our journey ; but besides 
the diffictdty of carrying the baggage such an attempt 
would have been excessively dangerous, for the ground 
was 80 irregular that although the water was sometimes 
too shallow for the lightest boat, it was here and there 
of a tremendous depth. When it was near noon we 
saw three boats crossing the river; they belonged to 
the femily who had the monopoly of the ferry ; and by 
great exertion we managed to put ourselves on their 
track. They stopped, however, as we came up, and we 
recognised the man with whom we had been in treaty 
concerning the price of the passage, and by the oblique 
and wrathful looks he launched at us, shaking his oar 
the while, we saw that he felt spiteful. 

" Turtle's eggs that you are," cried he to our boat- 
man — " how much are these men of the West to pay 
you for the passage? They must have given you a 
pretty handful of sapecks for you to dare thus to en- 
croach on my rights. I shall have a word to say to 
you about it by and by." 
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^ Don't you answer," said our man to us in a low 
tone — ^then raising his voice — " Hallo 1 conductor, you're 
all astray, you're talking nonsense. These Lamas don't 
give me* a single sapeck. They have cured my leg 
with one of their Western remedies ; and ought I not 
to show my gratitude to them ? Oughtn't I for sudi a 
benefit as that just to take them across the Paga*Gol ? 
Can I do less than lend them my boat!" 

The ferr}'man grumbled something between his 
teeth, and seemed to feign belief in the account he had 
received;. and the little altercation was followed by a 
profound silence on both sides. 

Whilst our small boat followed quietly in the track 
of the large one, we perceived a horseman galloping to- 
wards us from the shore, and splashing up the water 
all round him. As soon as he was near enough to 
make us hear, he stopped abruptly. 

"Quick I Quick!" he cried, "lose no time, row 
with all your might ; the first minister of the King of 
Ortous is down there with his suite ; he is waiting for 
your boots, row quickly." 

He who spoke thus was a Tartar Mandarin ; a blue 
ball surmounting his far cap proclaimed his dignity. 
After having given these orders, he turned round, and 
giving a cut to his horse disappeared by the way he 
had come. As soon as he was gone loud murmurs 
broke out on all sides. 

" Now we shall have a day of forced labour. It's 
mighty generous of the TovdzehJetsi (Mongol minister). 
We shall have to row all day and not earn a single sfr- 
peck, and may think ourselves well off too if we're not 
beaten by the stinking Tartar. Gome along, let's row 
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and sweat — ^Mll ourselyes, we shall have the honour of 
canying a Toudzelaktsi,^ 

And then bursts of scornful laughter were mingled 
with violent imprecations against the Mongol author- 
ities. 

Our man was rather more quiet than the rest, and 
he explained to us his cause of vexation. 

"It is a very unfortunate day for me," he said. 
" We shall be obliged to take*ihe Toudzelaktsi, perhaps, 
as far as Ghagan-Kouren. I am alone — ^I am ill — kid, 
what is more, we shall want the boat this evening to cast 
the nets." 

We were .extremely sorry for this accident, for we 
could not help thinking we had been the involuntary 
cause of the miseries which the poor fisherman was 
gomg to endure. We knew it was no trifle to have to 
render a service to a Chinese or Tartar Mandarin. 
Every thing must be done with all your might, and done 
quickly ; tfo matter what may be the danger or difficul- 
ties, the Mandarin must always get what he requires. 
We resolved, therefore, to try whether we could get our 
sick boatman out of some of his difficulties. 

** Brother," said we, " the Mandarin who is waiting 
lor these boats is the minister of the king of this coun- 
try. Be easy, we will try to manage the matter. As 
long as we are in your boat the satellites of this Manda- 
rin will not meddle with you. Go along as slowly as 
you can, and stop sometimes." 

While we were lingering, the three other boats ar- 
rived at the place where the great man was waiting 
for them ; and soon two Mandarins with blue balls came 
galloping towards us. 
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" What are you doing ?" they cried — " why don't 
you come on ?" 

"Mongol brothers," said we, "pray your master to 
manage with the three boats which have already ar- 
rived. This man is sicL He has been rowing a long 
time — ^it would be cruelty to hinder him from taking a 
little rest" 

" Be it according to your words. Lord Lamas," said 
the horsemen, and they returned to the shore. 

We retained our course, but as slowly as we possi- 
bly could, in order to give time for every one to embark 
before we came up, and we soon saw the three boats 
coming back loaded with the Mandarins and their at- 
tendants. Their numerous horses were going in a troop 
in another direction, under the guidance of a boatman. 
When we met the other boats, a voice called to us, 
" Lord Lamas, are you at peace ?" — and, by the red ball 
which decorated the cap of the speaker, and the rich- 
ness of his embroidered dress, we recognized the min- 
ister. 

" Toudulaktsi of the Ortous," we said, " our navi- 
gation has been slow but fortunate — ^may peace accom- 
pany you also ;" and after some necessary formulas of 
Tartar urbanity, we rowed on, and no one interfered 
with us. 
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CHAPTER Vffl. 

Ooamtry nS Ortona.— Bairren and sandy SteppeA.— Fonn of a Mongol Tartar 
Ooyernment— Nobility.— Slayery.—Election and Enthroniaation of a 
Liylog Bnddha.^Lama Studies.— Violent Storm. — ^Beftige in the Grot- 
toes.— Meeting with a Tartar in a Gayem. 

The sun was high when we rose, and, issuing from the 
tent, we took a view round us to make acquaintance 
with the new country, which the darkness of the night 
had hindered us from examining the eyening before. 
It appeared bleak and sterile, but at least we were glad 
to see no more mud pools Or marshes. 

We had now left behind us the Yellow River and 
the inundated country, and had entered on the Land of 
Grass, if that name could be given to a countiy so 
barren as that of Ortous. Whichever way you turn 
you find nothing but rocky ravines, hills of mud, and 
j^ns encumbered with fine moveable sand, which the 
wind sweeps about in all directions. The only pastu- 
rage consists in a few thorny shrubs and thin heaths erf 
a fetid odour. Here and there you find a little thin 
brittle grass, which sticks so closely to the ground, that 
the animals cannot browse it, without scraping up the 
sand at the same time, and the whole was so dry, that 
we soon began almost to regret the marshes that had 
grieved us so much on the banks of the Yellow River. 
There was not a brook or a spring where the traveller 
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could quench his thirst, only from time to time we met 
with a pool or tank filled with muddy and fetid water. 
The Lamas with whom we had been acquainted in 
the Blue Town, had warned us of what we should have 
to endure in this country from scarcity of water, and by 
their advice we had bought two pails, which proved very 
serviceable. Whenever we had the good fortune to 
meet with ponds or wells dug by the Tartars, we filled 
our buckets, without minding the bad quality of the 
water, and always took care to use it as sparingly as 
possible, as if it were some rare and precious liquor. 
Carefrd as we were, however, we often had to go whole 
days without a drop to moisten our lips ; and yet our 
personal privations were nothing, compared with the 
suffering of seeing our animals almost without water, 
when the scanty herbage that they got was nearly cal- 
cined by nitre. They grew visibly thinner every day ; 
the aspect of our horse became quite pitiable ; he went 
along, drooping his head quite to the ground, and 
seeming ready to faint at every step ; and the camels 
seemed to balance themselves painfully on their long 
legs, while their lean humps hung down like empty bags. 
The flocks belonging to the Tartars of the Ortous are 
very different -from those which browse among the fat 
pastures of Chakar, or Gechekten. The oxen, and 
horses especially, look miserable, for they require fresh 
pastures and abundant water, though sheep and camels 
can feed on plants impregnated with saltpetre. The 
Mongols of the Ortous, themselves, also look scarcely 
less miserable than their cattle. They live under tents, 
made of rags of felt or skins, so old and dirty, that it is 
scarcely possible to imagine them human dwellings. 
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Whenever we happened to encamp near any of these we 
were sure to have a crowd of these wretched people 
coming to visit us, prostrating themselves at our feet, 
rolling on the ground, and bestowing on us the most 
magnificent titles to induce us to give them alms. We 
were not rich, but we could do no other than share with 
them a little of what the goodness of Providence had 
bestowed on us. A little tea, a handful of oatmeal, 
roasted millet, or perhaps some mutton fat, was all we 
had to offer ; we were sorry to give so little, but we had 
not much to give. We missionaries are ourselves poor 
men, living on the alms of our brethren in Europe. 

Without being acquainted with the kind of govern- 
ment, under which the Tartars live, it is not easy to un- 
derstand why, in the midst of this vast wilderness, where 
water and pastures may be met with in abundance, men 
should condemn themselves to pass their lives in so poor 
and wretched a country as the Ortous. But although 
the Tartars are perpetually moving from one place to 
another, they are obliged to remain within the limits of 
their own kingdom, and in dependence on their own 
master, for slavery still exists among the Mongol tribeg, 
although in a very mild form. Mongolia is divided into 
several sovereignties, the chie& of which are tributary to 
the Emperor of China, though their relations with him 
are rather uncertain and fluctuating. Sometimes it ap- 
pears as if he had no right to displace any reigning 
chief or king ; at others, as if his will were all-power- 
ful ; but in case of dispute the matter is, in fact, settled 
only by force. 

In the several states, the families that are connected 
by any ties of kindred with the sovereign constitute a 
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kind of nobility. They are called Taitsi, and are dis- 
tinguished by wearing a blue ball on their caps, and it 
is from amongst them that the chiefs choose their min- 
isters. These are only three in number, and are called 
Toutzelaktsi, that is to say, " men who help,'' and, as a 
symbol of this dignity, they wear a red ball. 

All Tartars who do not belong, within any degree, to 
the princely family, are in fact slaves — ^that is, they are 
absolutely dependent on the will of their masters, but 
there are between them none of the insolent distinctions 
that are commonly found in such a relation. Their 
mode of life is precisely the same, and if the slave en- 
ters the tent of the master, he never fails to offer him 
the customary courtesies of milk, tea, and pipes. 

After some days' march we came to a small Lama 
convent, richly built, and in a picturesque and romantic 
situation, which we passed without stopping. But we 
had not gone more than a gun-shot distance before we 
heard a horse galloping behind us, and, turning our 
heads, perceived a Lama, who was coming eagerly to- 
wards us. " Brothers," he cried, " are you in such a 
hurry that you cannot rest yourselves for a day, and pay 
your adorations to our saint ?" 

" Yes I we are in a hurry ; we are on a long journey 
towards the West." 

" I knew by your faces you were not Mongols ; I 
know you are from the West ; but since you have a long 
journey to go, you would do well to prostrate yourselves 
before our Saint : that will bring you good fortune." 

" We do not prostrate ourselves before any man ; 
the true faith of the West is opposed to this practice." 

♦* Our Saint is not a mere man ; you do not think, 
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perhaps, that in our small convent we have the happi- 
ness to possess a Chxihercn — a living Buddha ! Two 
years ago, he deigned to descend from the holy moun- 
tains of Thibet, and at present he is seven years old. 
In one of his former lives, he was the Grand Lama of a 
magnificent Soum^ (Lama convent) down there in the 
valley, but which was destroyed, the books of prayer 
say, in the wars of Ching-Kis. But, as after a few years 
the Saint made his appearance again, we built him in 
haste a small Soum6. Come, brothers ! Our holy one 
will raise his right hand above your heads, and happi- 
ness will accompany your steps." 

" Men who are acquainted with the holy doctrines 
of the West, do not believe in the transmigrations of 
the Chaberons. We adore only the Creator of Heaven 
and Earth, whose naihe is Jehovah. We think that 
the child whom you have made your superior, has no 
power at all, and that men have nothing either to hope 
or to fear from him." 

The Lama, after having listened to these words, stood 
a moment as if stupefied ; but by degrees his features 
became animated with passion, and launching at us a 
look full of wrath, he pulled the bridle of his horse, and 
turning his back on us, he galloped off, muttering be- 
tween his teeth some words which we did not take for 
a blessing. 

These living Buddhas, in whose various transmigra- 
tions the Tartars have the firmest faith, are very nume- 
rous, and are always placed at the head of the principal 
convents. Sometimes a Chaberon begins his career 
modestly in a small temple, and surrounded by only a 
few disciples. By degrees, his reputation increases, and 
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the temple becomes a place of pilgrimage ; the neigh- 
bouring Lamas build their cells near it and bring it into 
fashion, and so it goes on from year to year, till it be- 
comes perhaps the most famous in the country. 

The election and enthronisation of the living Bud- 
dhas is curious enough. When a Grand Lama is goM 
awatf, that is to say, is dead, the matter is by no meana 
made a subject of mourning in the convent There are 
no tears or regrets, for every one knows that the Ohabe- 
ron will soon reappear. The apparent death is only the 
commencement of a new existence, a new link added to 
a boundless and uninterrupted chain of successive livee 
— simply a palingenesia. Whilst the Saint is in the 
chrysalis state, his disciples are in the greatest anxiety, 
and the grand point is to discover the place where their 
master has returned to life. If a rainbow appears, they 
consider it as a sign sent to them from their Lama, to 
assist them in their researches. Every one then goes to 
prayers, and especially the convent which has been wid- 
owed of its Buddha is incessant in its fastings and ori- 
sons, and a troop of chosen Lamas set out to consult the 
Ohurtchun, or diviner of hidden things. They relate to 
him the time, place, and circumstances under which the 
rainbow has appeared: and he then, after reciting some 
prayers, opens his books of divination, and at length 
pronounces his oracle ; while the Tartars who have come 
to consult him, listen on their knees with the most pro- 
found devotion. Your Grand Lama, they say, has re- 
turned to life in Thibet — at such a place, — ^in such a 
&mily ; and when the poor Mongols have heard the or- 
acle, they return full of joy to their convent, to announce 
the happy news. Sometimes, according to the Moor 
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gols, the Chaberon announces himself, at an age when 
other infants cannot articulate a word ; but whether his 
place of abode be found by means of a rainbow, or by 
this spontaneous revelation, it is always at a considera- 
ble distance, and in a country difficult of access. A 
grand procession is then made, headed by the king, or 
the greatest man in the country, to fetch the young 
Chaberon. The Mongols often go through incredible 
fatigue and hardships, traverse frightful deserts, and 
sometimes, after being plundered by robbers, stripped of 
every thing, and compelled to return, set out again with 
nndiininished courage. 

When the Chaberon is found, however, he is not 
saluted Grand Lama without a previous examination. 
They hold a solemn session, in which the living Buddha 
is subjected to a scrupulous examination. He is asked 
what is the name of the convent of which he was the 
Chaberon, how far off it is, how many Lamas there are 
in it, and so forth. After all these questions they place 
before him books of prayer, articles of ftimiture, cups, 
tea-pots, <fec., and he is required to point out those which 
he has made use of in his former state of existence. The 
child, who is seldom more than five or six years old, usu- 
ally comes out victoriously from the trial, and points out 
without hesitation every thing that had formerly be- 
longed to him. Doubtless, the simple Mongols are in 
this matter often the dupes of those who have an inter- 
est in making a Grand Lama of the baby ; but though 
a purely human philosophy will, of course, reject all 
such facts, or place them to the account of fraud, we 
Catholic missionaries believe that the great liar who de- 
ceived our first parents, still pursues in this world his 
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system of falsehood, and may sometimes speak to men 
by the mouth of an infant, with the view to maintain 
the faith of his wOi-shippers. 

The title of the living Buddha having been con* 
firmed, he is conducted in triumph to the Soum^ of 
which he is to become Grand Lama ; and as he passes 
along, the Tartars come in great troops and prostrate 
themselves before him, and bring him offerings. As 
soon as he arrives at the Lama convent, he is placed on 
the altar, and kings, princes and Mandarins, every Tar- 
tar, from the highest to the lowest in the land, bows 
down before this child. There is no Tartar kingdom 
which does not possess one of these living Buddhas ; 
but besides this superior, there is always another Grand 
Lama, chosen among the members of the royal family, 
with whom the real government of the convent rests. 
The famous maxim, "Ze roi r^gne et ne gouvems pas^ 
has been of old application among the Tartars. 

Beneath these two sovereigns are several subaltern 
officers, charged with the details of the a<kninistration, 
besides scribes, who keep the accounts, and who are in 
general skilled in the Mongol, Thibetan, and Chinese 
languages. The rest of the inmates of the convent are 
divided into Lama-masters and Lama-disciples, or Chxzbis^ 
of whom every Lama-master has one or more under his 
charge, and with whom he occupies a small house. The 
master instructs the Chabis in their prayers, and initiates 
them into the liturgy. The Chabis, in return, perform 
all domestic offices for the Lama-master, sweep his 
rooms, light his fire, and make his tea, as well as take 
care of his cattle and milk his cows. 

The master then sets his pupil the lesson which he 
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has to study, and this he may do at whatever time he 
likes, but if he does not know it at night, to repeat to 
ihe master, he is often subjected to severe punishment. 
In some cases, the Chabis, who have been too hardly 
treated, have made their escape, as our Dchiahour Sam- 
dadchiemba had done; but in general they submit 
patiently to whatever is inflicted on them, even to pass- 
ing the night naked in the open air in winter time. 
We used to ask them sometimes if they could not learn 
their prayers without being beaten, but they always 
replied, very simply, that that was impossible: the 
prayers they knew best were always those ihey had 
received most blows for. " The Lamas who do not know 
how to pray," they said, " nor how to cast lots, nor how 
to cure diseases, are always those who have not been 
beaten enough by their masters." 

Besides their private studies, the Chabis may attend 
public explanation of books of theology and medicine 
given in the Lama convents; but these lectures are 
generally very vague and insufScient for real instruction. 
But we shall have occasion to return to this subject in 
•peaking of the Lama convents of Thibet. 

The Thibetan books are alone considered canonical, 
and admitted into the reformed Buddhist worship ; and 
the Mongol Lamas pass their lives in studying a foreign 
language, without troubling themselves at all about 
their own. There are a few convents where they recite 
prayers translated from the Thibetan into Mongol ; but 
the Lamas, not unfrequently, do not so much as know 
the Mongol alphabet. If to the knowledge of the Thi- 
betan and Mongol languages they add that of the Chi 
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oese and Mantchoo, they are considered to have almost 
passed the bounds of human knowledge. 

As we advanced further into the country 'of the 
Ortous, it became more and more wild and dreary, and 
a tremendous storm which occurred brought us, in 
autumn, the cold of winter. 

One day we were toiling painfully along through 
the dry and sandy desert ; the perspiration was dripping 
from our foreheads, for the heat was suffocating, and we • 
seemed almost crushed under the weight of the atmos- 
phere, while our camels, with their necks stretched out, 
and their mouths half open, were seeking in vain for 
a cool breath. Towards noon the cloud* began to gather 
and pile themselves up along the horizon, and fearing 
to be overtaken by the storm, we thought we would try 
and pitch the tent. But where ? We looked round on 
all sides, we ascended the hills, in the hope of discover- 
ing some Tartar habitation, which might furnish us, in 
case of need, a little fuel ; but it was in vain, — ^nothing 
but a dismal solitude met our eyes. From time to time 
we saw foxes retiring into their holes, and troops of 
yellow goats running to hide themselves in the gorges 
of the mountains. The clouds kept rising continually, 
and the wind began to blow in violent guste, seeming 
sometimes to bring us the tempest, sometimes to drive 
it from us. 

Whilst we were thus suspended between hope and 
fear, loud peals of thunder, and repeated flashes of 
lightning, that seemed to fire the heavens, came to warn 
us that we could do nothing but leave ourselves entirely 
in the hands of Providence. The icy wind of the North 
soon blew with such violence, that we were compelled 
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to seek some shelter in a gorge that opened to the side 
of us, but we had not time to reach it before the tempest 
burst upon us. At first there fell rain in torrents, tiien 
hail, and th^i half-melted snow, that wetted us to the 
skin. We had alighted in the hope that walking might 
tend to keep us warm, but our legs sank into the de^, 
wet sand, so that it was impossible for us to go on ; 
and the only thing we could do was to crouch down by 
the 8id« of our camels, and cling closely to them, to 
keep a little vital warmth in our bodies. 

Whilst the storm was beating upon us in all its 
fury, we awaited with resignation whatever it might 
please Providence to appoint for us. To pitch the tent 
was impossible in the state of the canvas, wet as it was, 
and nearly frozen by the north wind ; we could find no 
place for it either, for the water was pouring over the 
whole ground. In this painful situation, we looked at 
each \>ther sorrowfully, for we felt the natural heat of 
the body every moment diminishing ; our blood seemed 
to be about to freeze, and, persuaded that we should die 
during the night, we endeavoured to resign our Kves to 
Gkxi. 

One of the party, however, summoning all his 
strength and energy, climbed to a height that overlooked 
the neighbouring gorge, and at length discovered a 
path which, after a thousand windings, conducted to the 
bottom of the ravine, and following this for a short dis- 
tance, he perceived, on the side of the mountain, large 
openings resembling dooi*. HI ran eagerly to announce 
his discovery to his compani(^s ; his words seemed to 
revive them, and leaving the animals on the heights, we 
all descended eagerly into the ravine. On reaching the 
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Openings, we found they led not only to grottoes, fonned 
by the hand of nature, but to large and handsome 
chambers, wrought by the skill and labour of man. 
Our first cry was an expression of thanksgiving for our 
rescue ; we chose the largest and cleanest of the caverns 
for our asylum, and we passed at once from the extreme 
of wretchedness to the height of enjoyment It was 
like an unexpected return from death to life. 

From the solidity and elegance with which these 
subterranean habitations were constructed, we thought 
it probable that they had been inhabited by some Chi- 
nese families, who had come into the country to try to 
cultivate the soil; but disgusted, it was said, by its 
sterility, had renounced the attempt. Traces of culti- 
vation that we perceived here and there, confii-med our 
conjectures ; and it is the practice of tiie Chinese who 
settle in Tartary, when they meet with mountains com- 
posed of very hard and solid materials, to dig grtttoes 
in them. They are, in general, conveniently arranged 
on either side of tlie entrance, with windows that- let in 
enough light to the interior ; and the roof, the kang, 
the furnaces, are all covered with smooth, well-beaten 
plaster. These grottoes have the djl vantage of being 
warm in winter and cool in summer, but also the defect 
of wanting a fresh draught of air, — a want that some- 
times renders them very unwholesome abodes. We ha4r 
met with habitations of this kind before, but nowherd» 
so well constructed as here in the Ortous. 

We took possession \^en, as I have said, of one of 
these subterranean apartirients, and we began to make 
a great fire in the stoves, by the aid of numerous bundles 
<^ hemp-^alks, which we had the good fortune to find 
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in one of the chambers. Never during our whole journey 
had we had such a provision of fuel. In a short time 
our garments were completely dry. We were so happy 
to find ourselves in this beautiful hostelry which Provi- 
dence had enabled us to discover, that we passed the 
greatest part of the night in revelling in the delicious 
sensation of warmth, and Samdadchiemba ia delightedly 
frying little patties in mutton-grease. It was a f^te, and 
we indulged ourselves with a little of our wheaten 
flour. 

Our animals were no less happy than ourselves, for 
we found them stables cut out of the mountain, and, 
what was more, an excellent supply of forage, — a grotto 
full of oaten straw and millet-stalks. Had it not been 
for the tempest, in which we imagined we were to 
perish, our poor beasts would never have had such a 
feast We- sat for a long time, rejoicing in our preser- 
vation, and, at last, lay down on a well-warmed kang, 
that made us forget the terrible cold that we had 
endured during the tempest. The next day, while Sam- 
dadchiemba was collecting the remains of the hemp- 
stalks, and finishing the drying of our baggage, we 
went to visit the numerous subterranean apai-tments of 
the mountain. But we had gone but a little way, when 
we were greatly surprised to see whirling clouds of 
smoke issuing from the door and windows of a grotto 
near to ours. As we had thought we were alone, the 
sight of this smoke startled us very much. We went 
towards the opening, and, when we were near the thres- 
hold, we saw, in the interior, a great fire of hemp-stalks, 
firom which the flames were rising to the vaulted ceiling 
of the cavern ; and, looking more attentively, we dis- 
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tangnislied a human form, moving through the thick 
smoke, and immediately after we heard a Tartar salu- 
tation. 

^Mendou!'" cried a sonorous voice, "come and 
seat yourselves by the side of the fire I " But we took 
care not to go any further ; this cave of Oacns had too 
fantastic an appearance. We remained silent and mo- 
tionless until the occupant of this infernal-looking abode 
rose and advanced to the entrance. It was neither a 
demon nor a spectre, but an honest Mongol-Tartar, who 
having been overtaken by the storm the evening before, 
had taken refuge in this grotto, where he had passed 
the night After talking a little of the rain, the wind, 
and the hail, we invited him to share our break&st with 
us, and conducted him to our dwelling; and then, 
whilst Samdadchiemba, assisted by our guest, was boil- 
ing the tea, we continued our researches. We traversed 
these silent and deserted dwellings with a curiosity 
mingled with a sort of awe. They were all constructed 
on the same model ; and the Chinese characters engraven 
on the walls, and the fragments of porcelain vessels, 
confirmed us in the belief that they had been inhabited 
by Chinese ; and some women's shoes that we found 
soon after, left no doubt on the point As we advanced, 
we put to flight flocks of sparrows, which had been 
tempted to take up their abode in these grottoes by the 
grains of miUet scattered all about in profusion. The 
sparrow is a cosmopolitan bird ; he is found wherever 
man is found, and his character is everywhere the same, 
— ^lively, petulant, and quarrelsome; but in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China, he is perhaps more impudent even 
than in Europe, for his nest and his brood are always 
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religiously respected, and he enters eveiy house quite at 
his ease, and picks up whatever he can from the food of 
the family. 

During break&st, our conversation naturally fell on 
the Chinese who had made these habitations, and we 
asked the Tartar if he knew them. 

" How ! know them ?" he cri«d, — ^** I knew them 
all — it is not two years since they left the country. 
But they had no business to be here, they were wicked ; 
it was right to drire them out" 

"Wicked I" said we, " what hann could they do in 
this miserable ravine ?" 

" Oh, the Kitats (Chinese) are cunning and deceit- 
ful ! They appear good at first, but it does not last 
long. Twenty years ago, some families came to us to 
ask hospitality ; as they were poor, we allowed them to 
cultivate the earth about here, on condition that every 
yfear after the harvest, they would pay a little oatmeal 
to the Taitd of the country. But, by degi-ees, there 
came other families, who also dug out grottoes to live 
in, and soon the gorge was full of them. At first they 
were mild and peaceable, and we lived together like 
brothers. — Tell me, my Lord Lamas, is it not well for 
men to live like brothers ? — are they not all brothers ?" 

"You have said a true word; but why did the 
Kitats go away ?" 

" They soon became wicked and deceitful ; instead 
of contenting themselves with what had been given t% 
thetn, they took possession of as much ground as they 
liked, and when they were rich, they would not any 
longer pay the oatmeal they had agreed for. Every 
year when we went to ask for it, they overwhelmed us 
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with abuse and maledictions. But the worst was, that 
these wicked Kitata were thieves; they stole all the 
goats and sheep that wandered away from our flocks 
into the hollows among the mountains. One day the 
Taitsi assembled us Mongols, and said — ^ These Kitats 
take our land, steal our beasts, and curse us ; and since 
they will no longer act like brothers, we must drive 
them out.' Everybody was pleased to hear these 
words ; they deliberated, and it was agreed that we 
should go to the king, and beg him to make a decree 
that the Kitats should be driven out. The king said to 
us, * Why did you suffer strangers to cultivate youp 
lands?' and we prostrated ourselves, and remained 
silent. Then our king, who always acts with justice, 
wrote the decree, and put to it the red seal. The de- 
cree said, that the king would not permit the Eatats to 
liv« in the country, and that they must lea^e it before 
the first day of the eighth moon. Then three Taitsis 
mounted on horseback, and went to present the decree 
to the Kitats, and they said — * The king wishes us to 
go ? It is well !' But afterwards we knew that they 
had resolved to disobey the king's orders, and remain 
in the country in spite of him ; for when the first day 
of the eighth moon was come, they were still living 
quite quietly, and not making any preparation to go. 
Then the next day, all the Tartars mounted their 
horses, ^med themselves with their lances, and drove 
the flocks on the lands that the Kitats had cultivated, 
and their harvest was all devoured, or trampled under 
foot. The Kitats cried out, and cursed the Mongols — 
but it was all over — at^d seeing there was no help for 
it, they collected the same day their furniture and their 
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tools, and went and settled in the eastern part of the 
Ortous, at some distance from the Yellow River, near 
the Paga^Gol. Since you came by Chagan-Kouren, 
you must have seen some Kitats tilling patches of 
ground — ^Well, it is they who inhabited this gorge, and 
dug these grottoes." 

When the Tartar had finished his story, he went 
out and fetched a small bundle, which he had left in 
the cavern where he had passed the night. 

" My Lord Lamas," he said, as he came in, " will 
you not come and rest yourselves at my dwelHng ? My 
tent is not far from here, it is behind that sandy hill 
that you see to the north. We have at most fifteen 
miles to go." 

*' Thank you," we replied. "The hospitality of the 
Mongols is well known to us, but we have a long jour- 
ney to go, and we must not stop on the way." 

" Li a long journey," urged the Tartar, " a few days 
more or less will not matter ; your animals will want 
rest, and you must have sufiered much from the weather 
of yesterday. Go with me, and all will be well. In 
four days we shall have a feast, for my eldest son is 
going to be married. Come to his wedding ; your pre- 
sence will bring us good fortune." 

But as we were inflexible in our resolution, the Tar- 
tar mounted his horse, and soon disappeared amid the 
sands of the desert. 

Under any other circumstances, we should have ac- 
cepted with pleasure the offer that had been made to 
us ; but we were impatient to get out of this wretched 
country of Ortous, where we saw our cattle perishing, 
and where we had ourselves had so much to endure. 
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A Mongol wedding was nothing new for us, for we had 
several times witnessed the ceremony. The Mongols 
marry very early, under the absolute autibority of the 
parents, and the affair is settled without the slightest 
reference to the wishes of the persons principally con- 
cerned. The girl has no portion ; on the contrary, it is 
the young man who must make the wedding gift to 
the family of his future wife ; wedding gift, indeed, it 
can scarcely be called ; it is simply the price of the wife, 
and this expression is constantly used in speaking of 
the transaction, " We have sold our daughter to such 
a family," they will say, and when the contract is being 
drawn up, they will bargain and haggle and raise or 
lower the price, just as they would in any other pur- 
chase. When it has been agreed how many horses, 
oxen, sheep, pounds of butter, pieces of stuff, skins of 
brandy, &c. they will give, the terms are written down 
before witnesses, and the girl becomes the property of 
her purchaser. A plurality of wives is not opposed 
either to the laws, the religious faith, or the customs of 
the country ; but the first wife is always most respected, 
and remains mistress of the household. Perhaps, in 
the present state of the country, this practice, so oppos- 
ed to the true happiness of families, may present a kind 
of barrier to excessive corruption ; for, as there are im- 
mense numba^s of the Lamas on whom celibacy is im- 
posed, many disorders would otherwise result from the 
multiplicity of young girls that would be left without 
support Divorce is very frequent among the Tartars, 
and the husband is not required to assign any cause to 
justify his putting away his wife, but simply takes her 
back to her parents. As he forfeits of course, in such a 
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case, the price he has paid, it sometimes happens that 
the parents are able to make a profit by the transaction, 
by selling the same article twice over. The women in 
Tartary are not kept in a kind of imprisonment, as they 
are amongst most Asiatic nations ; but they go and 
come as they please, take rides on horseba<;k, and pay 
visits freely from tent to tent They have nothing of 
the soft and languishing manners of the Chinese women ; 
on the contrary, there is an appearance of vigour and 
independence about them, which harmonizes well with 
their active habits and nomadic life ; and this effect is 
perhaps assisted by the simple, and somewhat mascu- 
line character of their dress — a long green or violet 
robe, confined at the waist by a girdle, a sort of jacket 
or waistcoat over it, and large leather boots. But they 
wear also on their hair and girdles ornaments of silver, 
coral, or beads; which we have not paid attention 
enough to these things to describe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Encampment in a fertile Valley.— Violence of the Cold.--Meeting with 
Pilgrims.— Barbarous and diabolical Ceremonies of Lamanlsm.— Dis- 
persion and Reunion of the httle Caravan.- Various kinds of Pilgrim- 
ages.- Prayer Mills.— Quarrel of two Lamas about their Prayers.- The 
Dobsoon-Noor, or Salt Lake. 

The Tartar who had just taken leave of us, had in- 
formed us that we should find at a short distance from 
the grottoes, in a small valley, the finest pastures in the 
country of Ortous ; and we decided to go in search of 
them immediately. It was near noon when we were 
once more on the march ; the sky was pure, and the 
sunshine brilliant; but the biting cold of the atmos-. 
phere still reminded us of the storm of the preceding 
day. After marching about two hours through a sandy 
soil, deeply furrowed by the rains, we entered all on a 
sudden a valley, whose fertile and smiling aspect formed 
a striking contrast with all that we had hitherto seen 
of the Ortous. An abundant stream flowed along the 
bottom, and the hills on either side rising in an amphi- 
theatrical form, were covered with grass and shrubs. 

Early as it was, we had no notion of going further, 
to leave such a station as this ; especially as the north 
wind had become intolerably cold ; and, fi'om the inte- 
rior of the tent, we could see all along the valley ; so 
that, without going out, we could keep a watch over 
the beasts. 
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At sunset the violence of the wind had even increas- 
ed, and the cold was felt in all its rigour : so that we 
judged it prudent to take some precautions. Whilst 
Samdadchiemba was collecting some large stones to 
keep firm the edges of the tent, we went out on the hill 
with hatchets to get a store of wood for fuel ; and as 
soon as we had had tea, and our daily portion of por- 
ridge, we lay down and fell asleep. But our sleep did 
not last long ; for we were soon awakened by the cold. 
" There's no bearing this," cried Samdadchiemba, " if 
we don't want to be frozen to death under our skins 
here, we had better get up, and make a great fire ; " 
and we did get up immediately, and over our ordinary 
clothes we put on the sheep-skin garments that we had 
botight at the Blue Town. 

But our fire of roots and green branches was scarce- 
ly lit, before our eyes seemed to be almost put out by 
the thick pungent smoke which filled the tent. We 
ran to the door, but then the wind came in without the 
smoke getting out, and we were obliged to close it 
again. Samdadchiemba, in the meantime, was quite at 
his ease in the thick smoke which was suffocating us, 
and drawing burning tears from our eyes. He laughed 
at us most pitilessly when he saw us crouching down by 
the fire and hiding our faces in our hands. " My spirit- 
ual fathers," he said, "your eyes are large and bright, 
but they can't bear a little smoke, !^^ne are little and 
ugly, but they do me good service." 

We could not however at all enjoy the jokes of our 
camel-driver, for we were suffering horribly ; but we 
thought again with gratitude of the goodness of Provi- 
dence in having the preceding night afforded us an asy- 
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lum in the grottoes, for if this cold had surprised us 
before we had been able to dry our things, we and our 
garments would certainly have been frozen into an un- 
movable block. 

We did not consider it prudent to set out again 
during such severe cold, and quit an encampment where 
at least we had fuel and pasture for our animals, and 
towards noon, as the weather seemed a little milder, we 
profited by it to go out to the hill again to cut faggots. 
On the way we noticed that our animals had quitted 
their pastures, and were all standing together on the 
borders of the brook. We found they were tormented 
by thirst ; the camels were licking the surface of tJie ice, 
and the horse and mule striking the bank with their 
hoo& ; and we went towards them and broke with our 
hatchets a hole large enough to enable them to quench 
the thirst by which they were tormented. 

In the evening the cold having returned in all its 
intensity, we adopted a plan which permitted us to sleep 
better than on the preceding night. We divided the 
time until morning into three watches, and each of us 
in turn was charged to keep up a great fire while the 
others slept, and by this method, though we still felt 
the cold a little, we could rest in peace without fear of 
having our canvas habitation burnt over our heads. 

After two days of this terrible cold the wind gradu- 
ally went down,tMid we thought we could pursue our 
journey ; but it was not without great difficulty that we 
succeeded in striking our tents. The wet and sandy 
soil on which we had encamped, was so frozen that the 
nails adhered to it, as if they had been encrusted in the 
stone, and to get them out it was necessary to water 
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them seyeral times with boiling water ; but at the mo- 
ment of our departure the temperature was so mild that 
we were obliged to take off our sheep-skin coverings, and 
pack them up for another occasion. These rapid changes 
of temperature are very common in Tartary. Some- 
times when it has been quite warm, the wind will get 
round to the north, snow will fall, and the most piercing 
cold set in, so that if one is not tolerably well hardened 
to atmospheric changes, one is liable to severe affections. 
In the north of Mongolia espfecially, it is not uncommon 
to find travellers frozen to death in the desert 

On the fifteenth day of the new moon we met nu- 
merous caravans, following, like ourselves, the direction 
from east to west. The way was covered with men, 
women, and children, mounted on camels or oxen, all 
going, as they said, to the Lama convent of Bache-Chu^ 
tin. When ihey asked whether our journey had the 
same goal, and heard our answer in the negative, their 
surprise was extreme ; and this, and the number of pil- 
grims that we saw, piqued our curiosity. At the turn- 
ing of the defile we met an old Lama, who, having a 
heavy burden on his back, seemed to get along with ex- 
treme difficulty. " Brother," said we, " you are advan- 
ced in age; your black hairs are not so numerous as 
your white ; you must be much fatigued. Place your 
burden on one of our camels, and you will journey more 
at your ease.** 

The old man prostrated himself in token of his 
gratitude, and we made one of our camels kneel down, 
while Samdadchiemba added the Lama's baggage to 
ours. As soon as the pilgi-im was relieved of the load 
that had weighed upon him, his step became lighter, 
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and a pleased expression spread over his features. 
" Brother," said we, " we know very little about the af- 
fairs of your country ; but we are astonished to meet so 
many pilgrims in the desert." 

" We are all going to Rache-Churin," he replied, in 
at one of profound devotion. 

" Some great solemnity, doubtless, calls you thith- 
er?" 

** Yes ; to-morrow is to be a great day. A Lama 
Bohte will display his power. He will kill himself^ but 
will not die." 

We understood in a moment the kind of solemnity 
which had put the Tartars in motion. A Lama was to 
open his belly, take out his entrails and place them be- 
fore him, and then return, immediately, to his former 
state. This spectacle, atrocious and disgusting as it is, 
is very common in the Lama convents of Tartary. The 
Bokte who is to display his power, as the Mongols say, 
prepares himself for the act by long days of fasting and 
prayer ; and during the whole time he must maintain 
the most absolute silence, and refrain from all commu- 
nication with men. 

When the appointed hour has arrived, the whole 
multitude of pilgrims repair to the great court of the 
Lama convent, where an altar is erected. At length 
the Bokte makes his appearance ; he advances gravely 
amid the acclamations of the crowd, seats himself on 
the altar, and taking a cutlass from his girdle, places it 
between his knees, while the crowd of Lamas, ranged 
in a circle at his feet, commence the terrible invocations 
that prelude this frightful ceremony. By degrees, as 
they proceed in their recitation, the Bokte is seen to 
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tremble in every limb, and gradually fall into strong 
convulsions. Then the song of the Lamas becomes 
wilder and more animated, and the recitation is ex- 
changed for cries and bowlings. Suddenly the Bokte 
flings away the scarf which he has worn, snatches oft' 
his girdle, and with the sacred cutlass rips himself en- 
tirely open. As the blood gushes out the multitude pros- 
trate themselves before the horrible spectacle, and the 
sufferer is immediately interrogated concerning ftiture 
events, and things concealed from human knowledge. His 
answers to all these questions are regarded as oracles. 

As soon as the devout curiosity of the pilgrims is 
satisfied, the Lamas resume their recitations and pray- 
ers ; and the Bokte, taking up in his right hand a quan- 
tity of his blood, carries it to his mouth, blows three 
times upon it, and casts it into the air with a loud cry. 
He then passes his hand rapidly over his stomach, and 
it becomes as whole as it was before* without the slightest 
trace being left of the diabolical operation, with the ex- 
ception of an extreme lassitude. The Bokte then rolls 
his scarf again round his body, says a short prayer in a 
low voice, and all is over ; every one disperses except a 
few of the most devout, who remain to contemplate and 
adore the bloody altar. 

• The perfect good fiaith with which this extraordinary 
Btoiy is told is too characteristic of the author to he omitted, 
whatever conclusion English readera may come to concerning 
it Those who have witnessed the performances of celebrated 
conjurors in London and Paris, may probably t^ink it admits 
of an easier explanation than that suggested by M. Hue for 
this and similar marvels, namely, the direct agency of the 
devil.— TV, 
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We cannot think that all facts of this nature are to 
be set down to the account of fraud ; for, after all that 
we have seen and heard among idolatrous nations, we 
are persuaded that Satan plays an important part in 
thera ; and our opinion is confirmed by that of the best 
instructed Buddhists with whom we have conversed on 
the subject. Many of them have a. horror of these 
spectacles, and the Lamas who have the power to per- 
form this marvel are in general but little esteemed 
among their brethren. The good Lamas, it is said, 
have seldom any such power, and in well regulated 
convents such feats are not at all encouraged ; but they 
offer an infallible means of attracting a crowd of igno- 
rant and stupid admirers, and of enriching the convent 
bj the numerous offerings brought on these occasions 
by the Tartars. Besides this opening of the stomach, 
other exploits of a similar character are exhibited. 
Pieces of iron are made red hot in the fire, and then 
licked by some of the Lamas with impunity; others 
will make incisions in the body, and a moment after- 
wards not a trace of them is to be seen. We knew a 
Lama who was said to be able to make a vase fill itself 
spontaneously with water ; but we never could induce 
him to make the trial in our presence. He said that as 
we had not the same faith, the attempt would not only 
be firuidess, but would even expose him to serious dan- 
ger. 

As the famous ceremony we have spoken of was at- 
tracting so great a number of pilgrims to Rache-Churin, 
it occurred to us that we might do well to go there also. 
"Who knows," we said, " but that God has merciful de- 
signs for these Mongols of Ortous*; perhaps this peopk 
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vill see the power of the Lamas restrained or destroyed 
by the presence of the priests of Jesus Christ, and will 
renounce the lying worship of Buddha to embrace the 
faith of Christendom ?" We resolved therefore to go 
to Bache-Churin, to mingle with the crowd, and, at the 
moment when the diabolical invocations were about to 
commence, we would come forward fearlessly, and au- 
thoritatively, in the name of Jesus Christ, and command 
the Bokte to refrain from the exercise of his infernal 
power. We could not disguise from ourselves the prob- 
able consequences of this step ; we knew that we should 
certainly excite the hatred and fury of the adorers of 
Buddha ; and that, possibly, a violent death might for 
us be the result of our efforts for the conversion of the 
Tartars; "but, no matter," we said, "we shall have 
courageously fulfilled our duty as missionaries. Let us 
use fearlessly the power given us from above, and leave 
to Providence the care of the future, which is not our 
business.'^ 

Such were our intentions and hopes ; but the pur- 
poses of God are not always conformable to the designs 
of men, even when they appear most in harmony with 
them. On that very day there happened to us an ac- 
cident which, in turning us from Rache-Churin, threw 
us into the most cruel perplexity. In the evening the 
old Lama who had been travelling with us begged us 
to let him have his baggage again. " Brother," said 
we, " shall we not journey together to Rache-Churin ?" 

•" No, I must follow the path which you see winding 
towards the north, along the hills. Behind that moun- 
tain of sand, there is.^ place of trade. On festival days 
(he Chinese merohAi^ cany their wares thither and 
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pitch their tents. I must go there to make some pur- 
chases, so that I cannot any longer follow your shadow.^ 

" Shall we find corn to sell at this Chinese encamj)- 
ment ?" 

"MiQet, oatmeal, wheat, beef and mutton, brick tea, 
all that one can desire." 

Not having been able to make any provision since 
we left ChagatirKouren we judged this a favourable 
opportunity ; but in order not to fatigue our beasts of 
burden by long circuits across these stony hills, M. Ga- 
bet took the flour sacks on his camel, and galloped off 
towards the Chinese post; and, following the instruo- 
tions of the old Lama, we agreed to meet in a certain 
valley at a short distance from the Lama convent 

After having proceeded for more than an hour along 
a very difficult road, intersected perpetually by ravines 
and mud holes, M. Gabet came to a small plain covered 
with thick heath. There it was that the Chinese traders 
had pitched their numerous tents, some of which served 
for shops, and others for dwellings. The encampment 
presented a very busy scene, and the missionary, after 
having filled his flour sacks and tied to his camePs hump 
two magnificent sheeps^ livers, turned back and directed 
his course towards the rendezvous where he was to meet 
the caravan. But when he reached it he found not a 
creature there — not so much as a track imprinted on tlie 
sand. Imagining that perhaps some difficulty about 
the baggage had retarded the march, he determined to 
go to meet the caravan, along the route which it had 
been agreed to follow. But in vain he searched in all 
directions, and mounted all the little hills on the way — 
be pould 6Qd no trace of it. He called and shouted. 
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but there was no reply ; he visited some spots where 
various roads crossed, and where the ground was marked 
by the feet of oxen, camels, sheep and horses, one over 
the other, so that no distinct track could be distin- 
guished. As the ultimate goal of the journey however 
was the Lama convent of Rache-Churin,he now thought 
it best to go thither. He reached the edifice, which is 
built in a semicircular form, on a rather high hill, but 
he searched in vain throughout the neighbourhood. 
There were people enough now to inquire of, and the 
Kttle caravan was one likely to be noticed — two loaded 
camels, a white horse, and a mule whose fine black skin 
almost every one who passed, admired. But no one whom 
he asked could give him any information ; again he 
climbed to the summit of a hill and looked anxiously all 
around, but could see nothing of them. The sun set, and 
still no signs of the caravan. M. Gabet began to thmk 
that some accident must have happened, and resolved to 
set OT^t again to try and meet it : he ascended heights, he 
plunged down into ravines, but all to no purpose. The 
night became dark, and soon the convent of Rache-Chu- 
rin had completely disappeared. He was alone in the 
desert without any chance of a shelter, without knowing 
the direction in which he was going. He did not dare 
either to advance or go back lest he should fall down 
some precipice; and at length he had to make up his 
mind to pass the night where he was, and content him- 
self with this " Impression de voyage^ by way of supper. 
He had provisions enough, but neither fire nor water ; 
the feeling of hunger however was entirely absorbed in 
anxiety, and, kneeling on the sand, he made his evening 
prayer, and then lay down by the side of his camel, 
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with the bridle round his arm, and his head resting up- 
on a sack of flour. His sleep of course was not very 
sound or veiy long, for the cold naked earth is not a 
comfortable bed, especially for a man oppressed with 
anxious fears. 

The caravan however was not lost When first M. 
Gabet had separated from us, we had exactly followed 
the road pointed out, which was a good one, but after 
a time we entered on an immense steppe, where the 
track was entirely lost in a fine sand, continually blown 
about by the wind. I made a halt, fearing to lose our 
way, and told Samdadchiemba to go to a Tartar horse- 
man whom i saw at some distance driving a herd of 
oxen, and ask him if we were on the way to Rache- 
Churin. But the Dchiahour declared he was well ac- 
quainted with the desert, that if we kept to the west- 
ward we could not go astray, and pointing to a distant 
track upon the mountain, said that was where the path 
again issued from the sand. 

Relying on this information we turned our march 
in the same direction, and we soon came to a track suf- 
ficiently marked, but we met no one of whom we could 
inquire whether we were on the right road. Twilight 
succeeded to sunset, and darkness to twilight^ and still 
we saw nothing of Rache-Churin. 

We ought long before this to have met M. Gabet, 
and Samdadchiemba now maintained a profound si- 
lence, for he was aware we had lost our way. It was 
necessary to encamp before the sky should be com- 
pletely black, and we pitched our tent near a well, and 
put our baggage in order. I then desired Samdad- 
chiemba to mount one of the camels and make anotlier 
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attempt to discover our lost companion. The camel- 
driver was profoundly dejected, and obeyed without an- 
swering a word. He left the other camel tied to a 
stake, but the moment he found himself alone he began 
to utter loud and dismal cries, and soon got into a per- 
fect fury, tearing at the stake, stretching out his neck, 
and exerting himself to the utmost to tear away the 
piece of wood which was passed through his nose. At 
last he succeeded, and bursting the cord which confined 
him bounded away into the desert. The horse and the 
mule had also disappeared, for they were suffering both 
from hunger and thirst, and near the tent there was not 
a handftil of grass or a drop of water to be had. The 
well near which we had encamped, we had found to be 
entirely dry. 

Now, therefore, our little caravan, which for two 
months had kept together without ever separating, was 
completely dispersed, men and animals had disappeared, 
and I remained alone in the canvas mansion, a prey to 
the keenest apprehension. For a whole day I had 
neither eaten nor drank; but in such circumstances 
one feels neither hunger nor thirst: the mind is too 
much occupied to be conscious of the wants of the 
body ; one is tortured by a thousand vain fancies, and 
one would be quite overwhelmed were it not for 
prayer, — ^that is the only lever capable of raising the 
crushing weight from the heart. 

The hours passed away and no one came. From 
time to time I ascended one of the hills and called 
aloud, but received no answer. But when it was near 
midnight, the deep silence was at length broken by 
the plaintive cry of a camel, which seemed to advance 
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rapidly. It was Samdadchiemba returning. He had 
brought no news of M. Gabet, but the unpleasing intel- 
ligence that we had completely mistaken the way, and 
that we were on the track of a Mongol encampment, 
and not that of Eache'Churin. 

" At dawn of day," said the Dchiahour, " we must 
strike the tent and get back into the right road ; there 
we shall find again our aged spiritual father." 

But when I represented to him that if we went we 
must leave the tent and baggage, that the, camel, the 
horse, and the mule were gone, and that as the well 
was dry there was not even the means of making a 
drop of tea, he fell down on the baggage quite over- 
whelmed, and — ^was soon fast asleep. 

Long before he was awake in the morning I was 
out on the hill, and having discovered where the horso 
and mule were grazing, went and brought them back 
to the tent, just at sun-rise. He was still lying in the 
very same posture in which he had first lain down. 
** Samdadchiemba," I cried, " don't you mean to have 
any tea this morning?" and at the word tea he leaped 
up as if I had touched a powerful spring, staring around 
him with wild eyes still heavy with sleep. 

" Did my spiritual father say anything about tea, 
or did I dream it ?" said he. 

" I don't know what you dreamed," I replied, " but 
if you would like to have some tea, there is a tank of 
Bweet water down in that valley where I have just found 
the horse and the mule." 

Setting about his preparations with the utmost dili- 
gence, Samdadchiemba soon had the water boiling, and 
seemed, in the enjoyment of his tea, to have entirely 
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forgotten the dispersion of our caravan. I was obliged 
to remind him of it, and to desire him to go in search 
of the stray camel. 

Half the day passed away ; we saw, from time to 
tiue, a Tartar horseman, or some pilgrims coming back 
from the festival at Baches Chuririy but no one had seen 
a person answering to our description of M. Gabet. At 
length, on the summit of the hill, we descried M. Gabet 
himself! He had caught a sight of our blue tent and 
was hastening towards us at the utmost speed of his 
camel. After a few moments of eager animated con- 
versation, in which every one asked questions and no- 
body answered, we ended by laughing with all our 
hearts at our misadventure. The caravan now began 
to reorganize itself; and before sunnset it was again 
complete; the runaway camel having been discovered 
by Samdadchiemba tied to the door of a Yourte, or 
Tartar tent The Tartar had seen it running away and 
had caught it and tied it up, in the expectation that 
some one would come after it 

Far advanced as the day was, we determined to 
strike the tent, for the place where we were encamped 
was miserable beyond expression. We thought also 
that if we did nothing before nightfall but put ourselves 
in the right road, it would be a great advantage. As 
we sat taking our tea preparatory to our departure, the 
conversation naturally turned on our recent adventure. 
This was not the first time during the journey that the 
perverse and obstinate character of Samdadchiemba had 
brought us into difficulties. Mounted on his little mule 
he generally trotted at the head of our party, drawing 
the beasts of burden after him; and, as he declared 
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himself well acquainted with the four cardinal points, 
as well as with the deserts of Mongolia, he could never 
be persuaded to ask his way of any one, and we were 
often made the victims of his presumption. We thought, 
therefore, to profit by the late accident, and give him a 
lesson on this subject " Samdadchiemba," we said, 
" listen with attention, for we have an important word 
to say to you. Although, in your youth, you may have 
travelled much in Mongolia, it does not follow that you 
should know every route : you ought not to trust to 
your guesses, but to consult oftener the Tartars you 
meet. If yesterday, for example, you had done so, we 
should have escaped many miseries." Samdadchiemba 
did not answer a single word, and we rose immediately 
to make our preparations for departure. As soon as 
we had put in order the various articles that had been 
heaped up pell-mell inside the tent, we remarked that 
the Dchiahour was not occupied, as usual, in saddling 
his camel. We went to see what he was doing, and 
were surprised to find him quietly seated on a large 
stone behind the tent " Well," said we, " has it not 
been settled that we should go to-night ? What are 
you doing there sitting on that stone?" Samdad- 
chiemba made no reply ; he did not even raise his eyes, 
but kept them constantly fixed on the ground. " Sam- 
dadchiemba, what's the matter ? Why don't you sad- 
dle the camels ?" 

" Since you wish to go," he replied drily, " you can 
do as you please. For myself I shall not go. I am a 
bad man, and without a conscience — ^what can you want 
with me ?" 

We were exceedingly surprised to hear such a speedi 
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from the mouth of the young neophyte, who had ap- 
peared to be attached to us. But we would not ask 
him to accompany us for fear of flattering the pride 
which was natural to his character ; and having him 
in the end less tractable even than he had been before. 
We set to work therefore to do his business ourselves. 
We struck the tent and loaded one camel, Samdad- 
chiemba remaining all the while seated upon his stone, 
and hiding his face in his hands, or rather perhaps look- 
ing between his fingers how we got on with the work 
he was accustomed to do. When he saw that things 
were going on as usual, he rose without saying any- 
thing, saddled the other camel and then the mule, and 
mounting it set off as if nothing had happened. We 
smiled at each other, but took care not to irritate more 
a character which required to be treated with prudence 
and management. 

We stopped at a place that was not very desirable, 
but it was much better than the desolate ravine we had 
quitted, and at least we were all assembled again, an 
immense enjoyment in a desert, and of which we should 
have never known the value if we had not felt the pain 
of separation. We celebrated our reunion by a splen- 
did banquet, for which, the wheaten flour and the sheep's 
livers were put under contributions, and this culinary 
luxury smoothed the wrinkled front of Samdadchiemba. 
He set to work with enthusiasm, and made us a supper 
of several courses. 

At daybreak, on the following morning, we set out 
again, and soon saw, clearly defined against the yellow • 
back-ground of a sandy mountain, some large buildings 
surrounded by an immense number of small white 
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houses. This was the convent or Lamaserai of Mache- 
Churin, The three Buddhist temples that rise in the 
centre are of a majestic and elegant construction. In the 
avenue of the principal temple we remarked a square 
tower of colossal proportions, and with a monstrous 
dragon sculptured in granite, at each of the four comers. 
We traversed the convent from one end to the other, 
following the principal streets. The most profound and 
religious silence reigned throughout ; now and then a 
Lama enveloped in his red scarf passed us gravely, just 
wishing us a good journey in a low voice. Towards the 
western extremity of the convent the mule ridden by 
Saradadchiemba suddenly reared, and then set off at a 
gallop, dragging the two laden camels after him in his 
disorderly flight. The animals we rode were equally 
frightened, and all this disorder arose from the presence 
of a young Lama who was lying extended at full length 
on the road. He was going through a religious exercise 
much practised by the Buddhists — that of going round 
the convent, prostrating himself at every step. Some- 
times an immense number of devotees will be going 
through their act of devotion at the same time, one af- 
ter the other, and they will include all the neighbouring 
buildings in their prostrations. It is not permitted to 
diverge in the smallest degree from the straight line to 
be followed ; and should the devotee happen to do so 
he loses the benefit of all the exei*cises he has gone 
through. When the buildings are of great extent^ a 
whole day will hardly suffice to make the tour with all 
the necessary prostrations ; and the pilgrims who have 
a taste for this kind of devotion must begin at day- 
break, and will not have done till after nightfall. The 
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feat must be performed all at once without any inter- 
ruption, even that of stopping for a few momenta to take 
nourishment ; and the prostrations must be perfect, that 
is to say, the body must be extended its whole lengUi, 
and the forehead must touch the earth while the arms 
are stretched out in front and the hands joined. Before 
rising also the pilgrim must describe a circle with two 
ram's horns which he holds in his hands. It is a sor- 
rowful spectacle, and the unfortunate people often have 
their faces and clothes covered with dust and sometimes 
with mud. The utmost severity of the weather does 
not present any obstacle to their courageous devotion, 
but they continue their prostrations through rain and 
snow and the most rigorous cold. Sometimes the ad- 
ditional penance is imposed of carrying an enormous 
weight of books on their backs ; ancj. you meet with 
men, women, and even children sinking under their ex- 
cessive burdens. When they have finished their tour 
they are considered to have the same merit as if they 
had recited all the prayers contained in the books they 
have carried. Some content themselves with taking a 
walk round the convent, rolling all the while between 
their fingers the beads of their long chaplet, or giving 
a rotatory movement to a kind of praying mill^ which 
turns with incredible rapidity. This instrument is called 
a Chu-Kor^ that is, "turning prayer;" and it is com- 
mon enough to see them fixed in the bed of a running 
stream, as they are then set in motion by the water, and 
go on praying night and day, to the special benefit of 
the person who has placed them there. The Tartars 
also suspend these convenient implements over their do- 
mestic hearths that they may be put in motion by the 
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carrent of cool air from the opening of the tent, and so 
twirl for the peace and prosperity of the family. 

Another machine which the Buddhists make use of 
to simplify their devotional activity is that of a large 
barrel turning on an axis. It is made of thick paste- 
board, fabricated of innumerable sheets of paper pasted 
one on another, and upon which are. written in Thibe- 
tan character the prayers most in &shion. Those who 
have not sufficient zeal or sufficient strengUi to place on 
their backs an immense load of books, and prostrate 
themsdves at every step in the mud, adopt this easier 
method, and the devout can then eat, drink, and sleep 
at their ease, while the complaisant machine does all 
their praying for them. 

One day when we happened to be passing one of 
these machines, we saw two Lamas engaged in a vio- 
lent quarrel, and almost coming to blows all on account 
of their zeal for their prayers. One of them it appeared 
had come, and having set the barrel in motion for his 
own private account was retiring modestly to his cell ; 
when diancing to turn his head to enjoy the spectacle 
of its pious revolutions, he saw one of his brethren stop 
the wheel, and set it whirling again for himsel£ Indig- 
nant of course at this unwarrantable interference he ran 
back, and in his turn put a stop to his rival's piety, and 
they continued this kind of demonstration for some 
time, but at last losing patience they proceeded to men- 
aces and then to cuffs, when an old Lama came out, and 
brought the difficulty to a peaceful termination by him- 
self turning the prayer barrel for the benefit of both 
partis. 

We made but a short stay at Bache-Churiny for as 
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it had not been the will of God that we should reach it 
at the time favourable to our purpose, of announcing 
the true fiuth to the people of Ortous, we were eager to 
press forward to Thibet, the source of the immense su- 
perstition of which we saw here but a few insignificant 
streams. Shortly after leaving it we fell in with a track 
very well marked, and frequented by a great number of 
travellers, but commerce and not devotion was the 
spring that had set them in movement They were 
going to the Dobsoon-Noor or Salt Lake, celebrated 
over all the west of Mongolia, which furnishes salt, not 
only to the neighbouring Tartars, but to several provinces 
of the Chinese empire. 

A day's journey before the Dobsoon-Noor, the aspect 
of the country undergoes a great change : the soil loses 
its yellowish tint and becomes white, as if covered with 
new-&llen snow. The earth puffs up into little hillocks 
of a conical shape, so perfect as to seem artificial. 
Sometimes they lie in groups one over another, like 
pears heaped up on a plate : they are of all sizes — some 
evidently freshly formed— others old, decayed, and fell- 
ing to pieces. At the spot where these excrescences 
commence, you see rampant thorns without either leaves 
or flowers, but armed with long prickles which interlace 
their branches, so as to form something that has the 
appearance of a knitted cap over these excrescences. 
These thorns are never seen in any other spot ; they 
sometimes appear very vigorous, and send forth long 
shoots, but on the old monticules they are dry, calcined, 
and as it were tattered. 

In seeing the surfece of the ground covered with 
these swellings, it is easy to imagine that grand chemi- 
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cal operations must be going on beneath it Springs of 
water, generally so rare in the Ortous, here become 
frequent, though they are often excessively salt. But 
sometimes by the side of a brackish lagoon, there will 
gush forth water deliciously sweet and cool, and these 
spots are usually marked for the benefit of travellers by 
long poles with little flags at the top. What is called 
the Dobsoon-Noor is less a lake than a vast reservoir of 
mineral salt mixed with nitrous efflorescence. The 
latter are of a faint white and friable between the 
fingers; they are easily distinguishable from the salt, 
which is of a gre3dsh tint, and with a shining and crys- 
talline fracture. It is nearly ten miles in circumference, 
and here and there are yourtes inhabited by the Mon- 
gols, who are occupied with the salt trade ; they have 
also Chinese partners, for these men are sure to be found 
taking part in every kind of trade or industry. The 
manipulation to which the salt is subjected requires 
little labour or science. It consists of nothing more 
than picking up the pieces, laying them in heaps, and 
covering them with potter's clay, and when the salt has 
sufficiently purified itself, the Tartars carry it to the 
nearest Chinese market, and there exchange it for tea, 
tobacco, brandy, or other commodities to their taste. 
On the spot the salt has no value at all, for at every 
step you may pick up large pure pieces. We filled a 
sack with them for our own use and that of our camels, 
who regard it as a great dainty. We traversed the 
Dobsoon-Noor along its whole length from east to west ; 
but we had to use great caution as the soil was wet and 
almost shifting. The Tartars recommended us to follow 
with great care the path traced, and to keep away from 
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the spots where we saw water bubbling up. They 
assured us that there existed near these spots abysses 
which they had sounded without ever finding the bottom, 
and that seemed to indicate that the Noor or lake really 
exists, though it is subterranean, and the saUne surface 
that appears may be only a kind of crust or cover pro- 
duced by the continual evaporation. Tl^e addition to 
the crust of various foreign substances, carried by the 
winds and |ains, might well, in the course of time, have 
rendered it'^strong enough to bear the caravans that con- 
tinually ci?oss it. 

This great magazine of salt appears to extend its 
influence over the whole country of the Oitous, for 
every where the water is brackish, the soil dry, and 
powdered with saline matter. This want of good pastures 
and fresh streams is very imfavourable to cattle, but the 
camel makes amends to the Tartars of the Ortous for 
the absence of the rest. It is the real treasure of the 
desert ; it can remain fifteen days or even a month 
without eating or drinking, and however miserable the 
country, it always finds something to satisfy it, especially 
if the soil is impregnated with salt or nitre ; plants that 
other animals will not touch, brambles or even dry 
wood, serve it for food. Yet little as it costs to keep, 
the camel is more useful than can be imagined out of 
the countries where Providence has placed it. Its ordi- 
nary burden is seven or eight hundredweight, and thus 
laden it can go forty miles a day. In many Tartar 
countries they are used to draw the coaches of the 
kings or princes, but this can only be on flat ground, 
for their fleshy feet would not permit them to ascend 
hills and d<aw a carriage after them. 
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Notwithstanding this softness of its foot, however, 
the camel can walk over the roughest roads, stones, 
sharp thorns, roots of trees, &c., without being hurt. 
But if obliged to walk too far, the real sole of its foot 
wears out, and the flesh is laid bare. The Tartars, under 
such circumstances, make it shoes with sheep-skin ; but 
if after this, the journey is still much prolonged, the 
creature lies down, and must be abandoned. 

There is nothing the camel dreads as much as a 
wet and marshy soil. When it places its foot on mud, 
and finds it slip, it begins to stagger like a drunken 
man, and often falls heavily on its side. Every year 
towards the spring, the camel loses its hair, and it all 
goes to the last fragment before the new comes on. For 
about twenty days, it is as naked as if it had been clean 
shaven, from head to tail: and then it is extremely 
sensitive to cold and rain. You may see it shiver all 
over, like a man exposed to cold without clothes. But, 
by degrees, the hair grows again ; at first it is extremely 
fine and beautiful, and when it is once more long and 
thick, the camel can brave the severest frost It delights 
then in marching against the north wind, or standing 
on the top of a hill to be beaten by the tempest, and 
breathe the freezing air. Naturalists have sometimes 
said, that cameb cannot live in cold countries ; but they 
could hardly have meant to speak of Tartar camels, 
whom the least heat exhausts, and who certainly could 
not bear the climate of Arabia. 

The fur of an ordinary camel weighs about ten 
pounds ; it is sometimes as fine as silk. That which the 
entire camel has under its neck and along its legs is 
rough, tufted, and black ; but the hair in ^generid is 
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reddish or grey. The Tartars do not take any care of 
it, but suffer it, when it falls oflf, to be lost In the 
places where the camels feed, you see great bunches of 
it, like old rags, blowing about ; and sometimes, in the 
hollows and corners of the hills, large quantities will be 
drifted by the wind. But it is never picked up, or only 
a small portion of it, to make a coarse sort of sacks and 
carpets. 

The milk of the camel is excellent, both for butter 
and cheese; the flesh is tough, ill-tasted, and little 
esteemed by the Tartars. They make use, however, of 
the hump, which they cut in slices and take with their 
tea. 

It \& said that Heliogabalus had camel's flesh served 
at his banquets, and that he was especially partial to 
the foot. Of this latter dainty, which the Emperor had 
the glory of discovering, we cannot speak ; but we can 
affirm, from our own experience, that the flesh of the 
camel is detestable. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Pnrohase of a Sheep.— Mongol Butcher.— Tartar Banquet— Tartar Vete- 
rinary Surgeona. — Singular cure of a Cow. — ^Depth of the "Welb of Or- 
toua.— Manner of watering Animals.— Meeting with the King of Alechan. 
— Annual Embassy of the Tartar Sovereigns to Pekln.— Grand Cere- 
mony at the Temple of Ancestors.— The Emperor distributes false 
Money to the Mongol Kings.— Inspection of ourMaps.— DeyiFs Cistern. 
—Purification of the Water.— Lama Dog.— Curious Aspect of the Moun- 
tains.— Passage of the Yellow Biyer. 

The environs of the DobsoorirNbor abound in flocks of 
sheep and goats, for these animals browse readily on 
the heaths and thorny shrubs, the sole vegetation of 
this barren steppe : and they are particularly fond of 
the nitrous efflorescence so abundant here. The country, 
miserable as it is, must be very favourable to them, as 
their flesh is largely consumed by the Tartars, and forms 
their chief article of subsistence. Bought on the spot, 
the price is extremely moderate ; and having calculated 
that a pound of meat would cost us less than a pound 
of flour, we resolved to purchase a sheep. 

Two days after, passing the Dobsoon-Nbor, we en- 
tered a long narrow valley, in which sotne Mongol 
families had pitched their tents. The ground was 
covered with a thick aromatic grass, having a great 
resemblance to thyme. Our animals snatched a few 
mouthfuls by stealth as we rode, and seemed greatly to 
relish their new pasturage. We thought it, therefore, 
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a good place to encamp. Not far from a tent^ a Lama 
was seated on a hillock, making cords of camel's hair. 
" Brother," said we, in passing, " the flock on the 
hill there is yours no doubt Will you sell us a 
sheep?" 

" Willingly, you shall have a capital one ; and we 
shall not quarrel about the price. We men of prayers 
are not like shopkeepers." 

He assigned us a place near his tent, and we made 
our animals kneel down. At the sound of the camel's 
moans, the family of the Lama flocked about us to as- 
sist in pitching our tent, and they would not allow us 
to put a hand to the work ; every one seemed to take 
a pleasure in helping to unload our animals, put our 
little baggage in order, and do whatever was needful. 

The young Lama, who had received us so cordially, 
on unsaddling the horse and mule, obseiTed that both 
the creatures were a little raw on the back. ' 

" Brother," said he, " this is a bad thing ; you are 
taking a long journey ; that must be set to rights or you 
will not be able to go on." 

So saying, he promptly seized the knife that hung 
to his girdle, sharpened it rapidly on his boots, exam- 
ined our saddles closely, and where the wood had worn 
sharp, pared it carefully on all sides till every uneven- 
ness had disappeared. He then put the pieces together 
again with great address, and returned it to us, saying, 
" It is all right now, you may travel in peace." 

He was then going in search of the sheep, but as it 
was now late we stopped him, saying, we should remain 
the whole of the next day in the valley. 

The next day, before we were up, the Lama ap- 
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peared at the door of our tent^ and awakened hb b j a 
noisy laugh. 

" Ah," said he, " one may see you are not going to 
set off to-day. The sun is high in the heavens, and you 
are still asleep." 

We rose immediately, and as soon as we were 
dressed, the Lama spoke of the sheep, and desired us 
" to come to the flock and choose for ourselves." 

" No ; go alone, and bring us any you choose ; we 
have something to do. We Lamas of the West make 
it a rule to spend some time in prayer after rising." 

" Oh, the beautiful custom !" cried the Lama ; " Oh, 
the holy rules of the West !" 

But his admiration did not make him lose sight of 
business. He leaped upon his horse and galloped off 
to his flock, which we saw grazing on the hill side. 

We had not yet finished our devotions when we 
saw him return full-gallop with a sheep thrown across 
the saddle like a portmanteau. Almost before he 
reached the door of our tent, he was off his horse, and 
in the twinkling of an eye had the poor sheep, much 
astonished at the rapid ride he had just had, on his four 
feet again. 

^ Here is the sheep," said the Lama, '^ is it not a 
fine one ? Will it suit you ?" 

" Capitally. How much money do you want for 
it?" 

" An ounce ; is that too much !" 

The price seemed moderate, considering the size of 
the animal. 

** Here is a little ingot of precisely the weight Sit 
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down a moment till we weigh it, that you may see it is 
actually an ounce." 

At these words the Lama stepped back, and stretch- 
ing out his hand towards us, cried, ^^ On high there is 
one heaven ; beneath one earth ; and Buddha is master 
of all things. It is his will that all men should be as 
brothers ; you are from the West, I am of the East. Is 
that a reason why we should not act towards each 
other with candour and good faith ? You did not bar- 
gain about my sheep ; I take your silver without weigh- 
ing it." 

" An excellent way of acting ; but since you will 
not weigh our silver, sit down a moment ; we will drink 
a cup of tea, and then deliberate together about a little 
affaff." 

" I understand, neither you nor I ought to procure 
the transmigration of this living being. We must find 
a block man who knows how to kill sheep ; is not that 
what you mean ?" and without waiting our reply, he 
added, ^^ There is one thing more ; it is easy to guess 
that you are not very skilful in cutting up sheep and 
preparing the entrails." 

"You have guessed rightly," we rephed, smiling. 

" Keep the sheep fastened up ; trust to me for the 
pest ; I will be back directly." 

He jumped upon his horse once more ftnd disap- 
peared in a hollow of the valley. 

As he had said, the Lama was not long before he 
re-appeared. He ran straight to his own tent, tied his 
hone to a post, unsaddled him, took off his bridle, and 
dismissed him to the pasture with a smart cut of the 
whip. He entered the tent for a moment, and came 
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out followed by his whole family, that is, by his old 
mother and two young brothers. All four directed their 
steps towards our tent, equipped in a singular style. 
The Lama carried a large saucepan turned over his head 
like an enormous hat. His mother held at her back a 
basket filled with argols. The two young Mongols fol- 
lowed with an iron spoon and some other kitchen uten- 
sils. At this sight, Samdadchiemba stamped about for 
joy ; he saw a whole day of poetry opening before him. 

As soon as the kitchen arrangements were complet- 
ed, the Lama desired us, out of politeness, to retire 
within the tent He thought it probably derogatory to 
us to be present at the scene of slaughter ; but that 
did not at all suit us, and we inquired whether there 
would be any impropriety in our sitting down on the 
turf at a respectful distance, with a promise of not med- 
dling with any thing. After making some difSculiy, 
it was observed that we were curious to witness their 
operations, and the point of etiquette was not insisted on. 

The Lama seemed uneasy, and kept looking towards 
the north of the valley, as if examining something at 
a distance. 

'^ Ah," said he, with an air of satis&ction, " there 
he comes at last" 

" Who is coming ? of whom do you speak ?" 

"Hola! I had forgotten to tell you that I went 
down below there to fetch a black man very expert at 
killing sheep ; there he is." 

We jumped up directly, and saw something moving 
amongst the heath. We could not at first discern what 
it was, for although the object advanced rapidly, it ap- 
peared to grow hardly any bigger. At last a figure so 
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singular, made its appearance, that we had a difficulty 
in restraining our laughter. This black man was about 
fifty years of age, and not more than three feet high. 
At the top of his head, which was shaped like a sugar- 
loaf, he wore a small tuft of ill-combed grey hair. A 
scanty grey beard hung in disorder from his chin, and 
two protuberances, one on his back and the other on 
his breast, gtiye the little butcher a perfect resemblance 
to the portraits of .^op prefixed to some editions of 
"La Fontaine's Fables." 

The powerful and sonorous voice of this "black 
man " contrasted singularly with his insignificant stunt- 
ed figure. He did not lose much time in making com- 
pliments to the company. Darting his little black eyes 
at the sheep which was fastened to one of the tent pins, 
" Is that the animal you want put in order V* said he : 
and while feeling the tail to judge of the creature's &t- 
ness, he gave the leg a twitch, threw the sheep dexter- 
ously on its back, and tied the four legs together firmly. 
Then baring his right arm, he asked whether the opera- 
tion was to be performed within or without the tent 

"Without." 

" Good — ^without then ; " and drawing from his gir- 
dle a large-handled knife, which long use had rendered 
sharp and narrow, he plunged it up to the hilt in the 
flanks of the sheep. He drew it out covered with 
blood ; the animal was dead ; dead at one stroke, with- 
out making the slightest movement; not a drop of 
blood gushed from the wound. We were astonished, 
and asked the little man how he had managed to kill 
the animal so adroitly and so quickly. 

" We Tartars," said he, " do not kill in the same way 
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as the Chinese. They make a cut in the neck, we go 
right to the heart ; the animal suflfers less, and all the 
blood remains neatly inside." 

As soon as the ^ transmigration ^ was effected, no 
one had any further scruple. Samdadchiemba and the 
Lama immediately tucked up their sleeres and came to 
the help of the little butcher, and the animal was skin- 
ned with admirable celerity. In the mean time^ the 
old Tartar woman had water boiling in the two sauce- 
pans ; and taking possession of the entrails, washed 
them slightly, and then with the blood which she took 
^m the inside of the sheep with a wooden spoon, she 
prepared some puddings of which the everlasting oat- 
meal formed the basis. 

^My Lord Lamas, shall I bone the sheep T' asked 
the litde black man. On receiving an answer in the 
afl&rmative, he caused the carcase to be hung up (he 
was not big enough to do it himself), and mounting on 
a large stone, he detached the flesh in a single piece, 
leaving only a well polished skeleton behind. 

Li the mean time the rest of the party were pre- 
paring a Tartar banquet, the young Lama presiding. 
As soon as we had all sat down in a circle on the tui( 
the old woman plunged both hands into the boiling 
pot, and brought out the intestines, the liver, heart, lights, 
milt, and boweb, stuffed with blood and oatmeal. The 
most remarkable feature in this gastronomical display 
was, that all the intestines were preserved entire, and 
arranged as they were in the stomach of the animal. 
The old lady dished up the dinner, that is to say, she 
pitched the viands liberally into the middle of the cir- 
cle on the grass, which served us at once for seat, table* 
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dish and napkin. It is superfluous to add that our fin- 
gers were our only forks. Each person seized a frag- 
ment of the entrails, detached it from the mass by a 
dexterous twist, and devoured it without salt or season- 
ing of any kind. 

With the best will in the world, we found it difficult 
to d^honour to this Tartar ragout. First, we burnt our 
fingevB in trying to clutch the smoking entrails. The 
rest jtf the guests in vain exhorted us not to let the 
daisies get cold ; we were obliged to wait a little in 
order to spare our mouths. At last we tasted the pud- 
dings; a few mouthfiils were quite enough. Never 
was any thing so tasteless and insipid. Samdadchiemba, 
who had foreseen how little it would be to our taste, 
had subtracted finom the common dish the Hver and lights, 
and seasoned them with some salt crushed between two 
stones. We were thus enabled to make head against 
the rest of the company, who devoured the whole mass 
with astounding appetite. 

When this was disposed of, the old lady served up 
the second course. She placed in the midst the large 
pot in which the puddings had been boiled, and imme- 
diately the guests, with mutual cpmpliments, drew each 
from his bosom his wooden bowl, and filled it with the 
smoking nasty liquid, to which they gave the pompous 
name of sauce. Not to appear eccentric or contemp- 
tuous of the Tartar kitchen, we followed their example, 
and by a vehement effort succeeded in swallowing some 
of the mess which resembled half-chewed grass. The 
Tartars thought it delicious, and found no difficulty in 
4isposing of this fearful compound : they did not give 
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over till there was nothing more to devour ; not an indi 
of pudding or a drop of sauce. 

The feast being over, the little " black man " took 
lus leave, receiving in payment for his services the four 
sheep's trotters. In addition to this honoraHumj fixed 
bj immemorial usage among the Mongols, we bestowed 
on him a handful of tea, that he might speak to hi 
countrymen of the generosity of the Lamas of the 
West Our neighbours retired with their cooking uten- 
sils. The Lama, however, would not leave us alone. 
After much talk of the East and the West, he took 
down the skeleton which still hung at the door of 
the tent) and amused us by reciting, in song, the no- 
menclature of the bones, great and small, that composed 
the sheep's frame. His astonishment was great at per- 
ceiving that our science on this point was extremely 
limited. 

All the Mongols know the number, name, and place 
of all the bones of an animal's frame, and never frao- 
ture one in cutting up a sheep or an ox. With the 
point of their large knives, they go straight to the joints 
which they sever with a speed and address truly aston- 
ishing. These frequent dissections^ and the habit of 
living in the midst of their flocks and herds, render the 
Tartars extremely skilful in the cure of the maladies of 
animals. The remedies they employ are the simples 
they collect in the fields, and which they administer 
with a cow's horn, in the form of decoction. If the 
animal will not open his mouth, they make him swal- 
low the hquid through his nostrils. 

Internal remedies are not much in favour. The 
fartars i^ore frequently emph^y punctures aud indsiong 
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in different parts of the body : and these operations are 
MMnetimes petformed in a most singular fashion. 

One day, when we had pitched our tent by the side 
of a Tartar dwelling, a man brought his cow to the 
head of the family : the animal, he said, would not eat 
and was pining away. The chief of the family ex- 
amined the cow's mouth, and scratched her front teeth 
with his nail. ^ Ignorant fellow !" said he to the owner, 
^ why did you wait so long ? Your cow has not, at the 
utmost, more than a day to lire. However, there is 
still one remedy, which I will try. If your cow dies, it 
is your own fault ; if it is cured, call it by the grace of 
Hormousdha and my skill." 

He then called some of his siayes, and ordered them 
to hold the creature firmly, while he performed the ope- 
ration. He re-entered his tent, and soon came back 
with a large iron nail and a rude hammer. The nail he 
placed under the cow's belly, and then with a smart 
blow of the hammer drove it in up to the head. After 
this very original surgical operation he seized the tail 
with both hands, and ordered his assistants to let go. 
Immediately the poor beast which had been so roughly 
treated set off running, and dragged after her the vete- 
rinary Tartar, still clinging fast to her tail. In this man- 
ner they ran nearly half a mile. The Tartar at last 
abandoned his victim, and quietly returned. We could 
not recover from our surprise at this new method of 
oow-doctoring; but he assured us that there was no 
danger for the creature. He knew, he said by the stiff- 
ness of the tail, the good effect of the ferruginous med- 
icine that he had administered. 

Nothing can be more simple than the instruments 
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made use of by the Tartars to effect a puncture or bleed- 
ing. Frequently they have notMng but an ordinary 
knife, or a little iron awl, worn at the girdle, and of 
which they make daily use to clean their pipes, and 
mend their saddles and leather boots. 

The following day, after taking leave of the Tartar 
&mily which had shown us so much attention, we re- 
sumed our route. Towards the evening, about the hour 
of tent-pitching, we perceived at a distance a great num- 
ber of flocks. Judging that the well we were in search 
of must be in that place, we quickened our steps, and 
met .cattle already flocking from all sides, and waiting 
for the water. In seeing these flocks assembled round 
the well, the mouth of which was covered by a large 
stone, we recalled with pleasure the passage of Genesis, 
which records the journey of Jacob to Mesopotamia, to 
the tents of Laban, the son of Bethuel. 

It is impossible to travel in Mongolia, in the midst 
of a pastoral and nomadic people, without mentally re- 
verting to the times of the patriarch whose life was so 
dosely assimilated to that of the Mongol tribes of the 
present day. But how painful become those resem- 
blances, when we reflect that these poor people know not 
yet the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob I 

Scarcely had we pitched our tent, and arranged our 
frugal meal, when we perceived some horsemen advano- , 
ing at full gallop. They came to draw water for ttke 
numerous herds that had long awaited them ; and the 
cattle, who had before kept apart, on seeing tbeir herds- 
men came running up, and grouped themselves round 
the well, impatient to quench their thirst. 

This great assemblage of animals, so different in 
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diaracter, produced an agitation and tumult to which 
we had been little accustomed in the vast solitudes of 
the desert; and it was, perhaps, on account of its strange- 
ness that this disorderly activity had so great a charm 
for us. We loved to see those untamed horses jostle 
and kick at each other, in their efforts to be first at the 
watering-place ; and then, instead of drinking in peace, 
quarrel and bite, and at last abandon the water to chase 
each other across the plain. The scene was amusing 
and picturesque, especially when an enormous camel 
came to spread teiTor round the well, and banish the 
vulgar herd by his despotic presence. 

The Mongol shepherds were four in number : and' 
whilst two of them, armed with long staves, ran hither 
and thither tr3ring to restore order among their unruly 
subjects, the two others drew water, in a manner that 
greatly excited our surprise. 

The bucket made use of was remarkable enough. 
It was the entire skin of a goat, lied firmly together by 
the four feet, and having no other opening than the neck. 
A clumsy hoop kept the orifice distended, and a long 
strong cord of camel's hair was fiastened to a piece of 
wood which crossed it One end of the cord was fast- 
ened to the saddle of a horse mounted by a Tartar, and 
when this monstrous bucket was filled, the horseman 
urging the animal forward hoisted it to the mouth of 
the well, where another man received the water and 
emptied it into the troughs. 

The well was of a formidable depth ; the cord used 
to raise the bucket seemed to us more than 200 feet 
long, and instead of running over a pulley, it was sim- 
ply passed over a large stone, in which the friction had 
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wrought a considerable groove. Although the water- 
ing was earned on with great activity, it was almoBt 
night before all the herds were satisfied ; and we then 
in our turn advanced to give our five animals their share 
of the common banquet. The Tartars had the com- 
plaisance to draw the water for us ; without their help, 
it was probable we should never have succeeded, and 
been obliged to endure thirst by the side of an abun- 
dant well. 

These Tartars appeared to us by no means so con- 
tent with their lot as were those we had encountered in 
other parts of Mongolia. It was evident they suffered 
much in being compelled to pass their lives in a country 
so sterile, where pasturage was rare, and water still more 
so. Before returning to their habitation, which was sit- 
uated behind a high mountain, these Tartars told us it 
would be necessary to set off the next day before dawn, 
as we should not find water nearer than the " Hundred 
Wells,'' from which we were fifteen leagues distant 

We set out, accordingly, before day-break across a 
country as usual sandy, sterile, and monotonous. To- 
wards noon, we halted to take some food and make 
tea, with the water carried by one of our camels. Night 
was coming on, and we had not yet reached the " Hun- 
dred Wells." Our poor animals were worn out with 
thirst and fatigue : nevertheless, we were obliged to push 
on at whatever risk ; to linger would have caused still 
greater miseries. At last we reached a well, and with 
out troubling ourselves to ascertain whether or no there 
were a hundred, we hastened to pitch our tent 

Our first care was to draw water for the horse and 
mule; but when we went to bring them to the drink- 
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ing-place, they were not to be found. This accident 
made us forget in a moment the fatigues of the day. 
We had no fear of robbers; there is not, perhaps, a 
safer country in the world than that of the Ortous ; but 
thirsty as the animals were, they would probably go on 
in search of water till they reached the banks of the 
Yellow River ! 

The night was intensely dark; nevertheless, we 
judged it necessary to go in pursuit of our cattle, while 
Samdadchiemba was preparing our supper. On we went, 
stopping at times to listen for the sound of the bells sus- 
pended to the neck of the horse ; but in vain, not a 
sound broke the deep stillness of the desert After a 
long fruitless search, the fear of losing ourselves in the 
darkness of the night in a country, of which we had 
not been able to examine the position by day, induced 
us to think of retracing our steps. But what was our 
consternation, when we perceived in the direction of our 
tent a great flame rising, mingled with thick whirlwinds 
of smoke. We doubted not for an instant, but that 
Samdadchiemba had gone also in search of the horses, 
and that in his absence, the tent had taken fire. Oh, 
what a moment was that for us ! In the midst of the 
desert, 200 leagues distant from our missions, we must 
look helplessly on, while our poor t6nt, with all it con- 
tained, — our sole shelter against the inclemency of the 
air, — ^was consuming ! 

Sadly we turned our steps in the difection of our 
encampment ; longing and yet afraid to ascertain the 
extent of a disaster, which would frustrate all our plans, 
and plunge us in distresses of all kinds. As we ap- 
proached, we heard loud cries, and distinguished the 
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voice of Samdadchiemba, calling, as we thought, for 
help. Thinking we might aid in saving something from 
the conflagration, we ran forwards, shouting in return, 
to warn the Dchiahour that we were coming to his as- 
sistance. At last we reached the encampment, and re- 
mained for some moment's stupifled, on seeing Samdad- 
chiemba tranquilly by the side of an immense brazier, 
calmly swallowing huge draughts of tea. The tent was 
intact, and all our aninials lying about it There had 
been no fire. The Dchiahour, after having found the 
horse and mule, had supposed, that if we had gone any 
distance we should have some difficulty in finding the 
encampment again. He had, therefore, kindled a large 
^le to direct our march, and shouted for the same pur- 
pose. We had been so firmly persuaded of the reality 
of our misfortunes, that, on seeing our tent again, we 
seemed to pass at once fix)m the depths of despair to 
the height of felicity. The night was already far ad- 
vanced ; we ate with an excellent appetite the soup pre- 
pared for us, and, throwing ourselves on our goat-skins, 
slept soundly till morning. 

On awaking, we had no sooner cast a glance around 
our encampment, than we felt a cold shiver through all 
our limbs ; we were surrounded on all sides by numer- 
ous and deep wells. We had indeed been told that the 
place bore the name of the " Hundred Wells," but had 
never supposed this denomination was to be -understood 
literally. As we had pitched our tent during the night, 
we had not perceived the precipices around; and while 
in search of our animals, we had made without knowing 
it a thousand turnings and windings among these pro- 
found abysses': that we had escaped uninjured during 
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the dlEurkness of the night, we could not but attribute to 
the special protection of Providence. 

Before leaving, we set up a little wooden cross on 
the edge of one of these wells, in testimony of our gra- 
titude for the goodness of God. 

Towards noon the next day, we perceived before us 
a multitude of people defiling through a narrow gorge 
formed by two steep mountains. A long train of camels 
laden with baggage followed, escorted by a crowd of 
richly dressed horsemen. We slackened our march to 
examine the caravan more nearly. Four cavaliers, forming 
a sort of advanced guard to the main body, galloped 
towards us. They were Mandarins ; the blue globe sur^ 
mounting their cap of ceremony was the sign of their 
dignity. 

" Reverend Lamas, peace be with you," said they, 
** to what land are your steps directed ?" 

" We are from the heavens of the West, and we go 
towards the West And you, Mongolian brothers, where 
are you going in such great numbers, and in such mag- 
nificent equipage ?" 

" We are from the kingdom of Alechan ; our king 
18 travelling to Pekin, to prostrate himself at the feet of 
the Son of Heaven." 

The horsemen rose a little in their saddles to salute 
us, and then resumed their position at the head of the 
caravan. 

After the advanced guard came a palanquin, car^ 
ried by two magnificent mules, harnessed one before and 
the otii3r behind, between gilded shafts. The palanquin 
was square, ornamented with silken fringes, and the top 
and the four sides painted in figures of dragons, bifds^ 
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and bouquets of flowera. The Tartar monarch was seated 
cross-legged ; he looked about fifty years of age, and 
his physiognomy was extremely good. 

As we passed, we cried out, ** King of Alechan, may 
peace and happiness attend thy steps r 

" Men of prayers," he replied, " rest in peace !" and 
accompanied his words by a gesture full of amenity.. 
An old Lama, with a long white beard, and mounted 
on a magnificent camel, led the first mule of the cara- 
van. The grand marches of the Tartars are generally 
under the guidance of the oldest Lama in the country, 
as these people are persuaded that they have nothing 
to fear on the road, so long as they have at their head 
a representative of the divinity, or rather the divinity 
himself incarnate in the person of a Grand Lama. 

Immediately after the king's equipage came a white 
camel of extraordinary size and beauty, led by a young 
Tartar on foot This camel was not loaded, but from 
the tips of his ears and his two humps fluttered pieces 
of yellow ta£fety. This magnificent animal was no 
doubt destined for a present to the Emperor. The rest 
of the troop was composed of the numerous camels who 
carried the baggage — the tents, chests, pots, and the 
thousand and one utensils necessary to be -carried on a 
journey in a country where there are no inns on the 
road. 

The caravan had passed some time when we came 
to a well, and decided in consequence on pitching our 
tent Whilst we were boiling our tea, three Tartars, 
one of whom was decorated with the red ball, and the 
other two with the blue, alighted at the door, and 
asked how long it was since the caravan of the King of 
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Alechan had passed. We informed them that we had 
passed it some hours before, and that it would proba- 
bly reach the Hundred Wells before nightfall. 

"In that case," was .the reply, "we shall stop here ; 
that will be better than running the risk of falling 
down some precipice in reaching the Hundred Wells at 
night. We can easily overtake the caravan to-morrow 
morning." 

Hereupon the Tartars promptly unsaddled their 
horses, and sent them to seek their fortune in the de- 
sert ; and then, without ceremony, came and sat down 
by our fire. These personages were Taitsis or nobles 
of Alechan. The one wearing the red ball was the 
king's minister, and the evening before they had stop- 
ped to visit one of their friends, a prince of the Ortous, 
and had been lejEt behind by the rest of the caravan. 

The minister seemed a man of a frank disposition 
and penetrating judgment ; to the Mongol bonhommie 
he joined lively and elegant manners, acquired no 
doubt in his frequent journeys to Pekin. 

He put many questions to us relative to the coun- 
try the Tartars call the "Western Heavens." It is 
needless to say that their geographical knowledge is 
not very extensive ; the West with them, simply means 
Thibet, and some surrounding countries of which they 
have heard from the Lamas, who have made the pil- 
grimage to Lha-Ssa, They firmly believe that there 
is nothing beyond Thibet. " The world ends there," 
say they, "beyond there is nothing but a shoreless 
sea." In our turn we asked them many questions re- 
specting the journeys of the Tartar sovereigns to Pekin. 

" We go," said they, " to attend our king ; it is 
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only kiDgs who have the happiness of prostratiDg them 
selves before the Old Buddha (the Emperor). They 
afterwards entered into long details respecting the cere- 
monies of the new year, and on the relation of the Chi- 
nese Emperor to the tributary kings. 

These kings are bound to the payment of certain 
dues, which, under the gentle name of " offerings," are 
neither more nor less than imposts, which they are not 
at liberty to withhold. These "offerings" consist of 
camels, horses remarkable for their beauty, venison, 
deer, kids and bears, aromatic plants, pheasants, mush- 
rooms, fish, <fec. As they travel to Pekin in cold wear 
ther, these provisions are all frozen, and keep a long 
time even after they have reached their place of desti- 
nation. 

One of the "Banners" of Tchakar is especially 
charged to send yearly to Pekin an immense quantity 
of pheasants^ eggs* We asked if these eggs were par- 
ticularly delicious, since they were so highly esteemed 
at Pekin ?" 

" They are not to be eaten," was the answer, " the 
old Buddha has another use for them." 

" May we ask what that use is ?" 

The Tartar looked embarrassed, and coloured a lit- 
tle before he answered : at last he said that these egga 
were made use of as a cosmetic for the hair of the Em- 
peror's ladies. Europeans may consider this a some 
what disgusting kind of pommade, but every one 
knows that beauty and ugliness, cleanliness and dirt, 
are relative terms. Among the various nations who 
inhabit the earth, there is far from a general agreement 
on either of these points. 
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At Pekin the tributary kings are lodged each in a 
separate dwelling, with the persons of their suite in a 
quarter especially appointed for them. During their 
i&bode there, these monarchs have no direct communi- 
cation with the emperor, no solemn audience, unless the 
ceremony of the first day of the year may be considered 
in that light, but according to the ritual which r^ulates 
the state proceedings of the Emperor of China, he is 
obliged every year, on the first day of the first moon, 
to visit the temple of his ancestors. Before the entrance 
of the temple there is a long avenue, and it is there 
that the tributary princes (who are sometimes assembled 
to the number of two hundred) pay their homage to the 
Son of Heaven. They are ranged on either side in 
triple lines, standing and in silence. 

In the mean time the emperor sets out in great 
pomp firom the Yellow City. During his passage the 
streets are silent and deserted, for, when the tyrant of 
Asia appears, all doors must be closed, and the inhab- 
itants must remain shut up and mute in their houses, 
imder pain of death. 

As soon as the emperor reaches the temple, the 
heralds who precede him shout, ^ Let every man pros- 
trate himself — behold the master of the earth." 

Immediately the two hundred tributary princes 
respond unanimously **Ten thousand felicities," and 
prostrate themselves with their iace& to the earth. The 
'^Son of Heaven" then passes between their ranks to 
prostrate himself in his turn before the tablet of his 
ancestors, the princes remaining all the time stretched 
upon the ground, whence they do not rise till the em- 
peror has repassed. And that is the whole result of the 
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long and painful journeys undertaken from immense 
distances by these potentates. They have had the hap- 
piness to prostrate themselves belbre the emperor 1 

The minister of the king of Alechan told us that it 
was very difficult to catch sight of the emperor. One 
year when his master was ill he was obliged to take his 
place in this ceremony, and he hoped to behold the 
^' Old Buddha" as he passed; but he was deceived in 
his expectatidh. As simple representative of his sove- 
reign, he was placed in the third line, so that he could 
see nothing. 

" Those in the front rank,'* said he, " can, if they 
manage with great skill and address, just see the yellow 
robe of the 'Son of Heaven.' But they musfr take 
heed how they raise their heads to satisfy their curiosity ; 
this audacity would be regarded as a great crime, and 
severely punished." 

AH these Tartar princes are pensioned by the em- 
peror ; the sum they receive is trifling, but the political 
result is not so. These princes, in receiving this pay, 
consider themselves as slaves, or at least as servants to 
him who pays; and that the emperor consequently is 
entitled to their obedience. 

Some of the great Mandarins have the charge of 
making these distributions, and the evil tongues of the 
empire do not fail to assert that they make it a profit- 
able speculation at the expense of the poor Tartars. 

The minister related to us for our edification, how in 
a certain year the tributary princes had received their 
pension in gilded copper instead of gold 1 Every one 
was aware of the cheat, but no one ventured to give 
puUicity to a fraud, which must have compromised 
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some of the highest dignitaries in the empire. Besides, 
as they are supposed to receive the distribution from the 
hands of the emperor himseli^ to complain would be to 
accuse in some sort " Old Buddha," the " Son of Hea- 
ven," of beuig a fidse coiner! The Tfui;ar princes 
therefore received their copper ingots with the usual 
prostrations, and it was not till they returned to their 
own country that they ventured to say openly, not that 
they had been cheated, but that the Mandarins had been 
duped by the bankers of Pekin. The Tartar minister 
who told us this story, always gave us to understand 
that neither the emperor nor the Mandarins, nor the 
courtiers, had any share in the trick. We took care not 
to disturb this touching credulity ; but for our own part 
we had not implicit feith in the probity of the govern- 
ments of Pekin, and felt tolerably certain that the Ce- 
lestial had picked the pockets of the poor Tartan. 

The visit of these three Mandarins of Alechan was 
not only agreeable but useful to us. When they heard 
that we intended to pass through Alechan, they advised 
us not to think of it, as the country, at all times staile, 
had been rendered almost uninhabitable this year by 
the drought which had prevailed more or less through- 
out Tartary. They assured us that at least one third of 
the flocks had perished of hunger and thirst, and that 
the remainder were in a miserable condition. The 
drought, the consequent want of pasturage, . and the 
losses among the flocks had caused great misery ; that 
the country was ravaged by troops of brigands. 

They assured us also that, being so few in numb^, 
it would not be prudent for us to enter the mountain 
land of Alechan, especially in the absence of the princi- 
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pal authorities ; and in consequence of this in&mnation 
we took the resolution, n^ of retracmg our steps, for 
whidi we had akeady advanced too far, but of changing 
our route a little. 

The night was so fiEur advanced when we went to 
rest, that we seemed scarcely to have enjoyed a few 
minutes' slumber when it was time to rise again ; and 
the Tartars, quickly saddling their horses, and wishing 
us peace and happiness, set off at full speed to overtake 
the caravan. Before determining on our route, we con- 
sulted the excellent map of China published by M. An- 
dreveau-Goujon, to see how we could avoid the misera- 
ble country of Alechan, without wandering too far from 
our ultimate object. We saw that it would be neces- 
sary to recross the Yellow River, pass again the Great 
Wall, and reach the Tartar city of Kou-kou-noor, 
through the Chinse province of Kan-Sou. 

Formerly, such a project would have made us shud- 
der. It would have been to us dear as the day that 
strangling for our ourselves, and the persecution of all 
the Chinese missions, would have been the inevitable 
consequences of so foolhardy an attempt But the sea- 
son of fear was now passed for us. Our abode in several 
great towns — ^the necessity we had been under of trans- 
acting our own . business — ^had rendered us more £unil- 
iar with the habits and usages of the Chinese. 

The language was no longer an embarrassment 
We could speak the Tartar language, and were ac- 
quainted with the popular Chinese phrases — a know- 
ledge difficult to acquire while resident in the missioDS, 
because the Christians, out of flattery to the missiona- 
ries, study to empdoy only the brief nomendatnre that 
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the latter have learned from books. In addition to 
these moral and intellectual advantages, our long jour- 
ney had been of great service to us physically. The 
rain, wind, and sun, had in the course of two months 
so tanned and hardened our European complexions, 
that our aspect had become very tolerably savage ; and 
the fear of being recognized by the Chinese no longer 
affected us. 

We told Samdadchiemba that after some days we 
should cease to travel in the ''Land of Grass," and con- 
tinue our route by the Chinese empire. 

" It is good to travel in China," said the Dchia- 
hour. '' There are good inns there ; one drinks good 
tea. When it rains, there k shelter ; and at night one 
IS not wakened by the cold north wind. But there are 
ten thousand routes in China : which shall we take ? " 

We showed him the map, pointing out all the places 
by which we should pass before arriving at Kou-kou- 
Noor ; and we reduced to lis the distances from one 
town to another. Samdadchiemba looked at our little 
map with real enthusiasm. ''Oh 1" said he, "it is now 
that I sincerely regret not having studied while I was 
in my convent. If 1 had listened to my master, I. 
should now be able to comprehend the world painted 
on that bit of paper. You can go every where with 
that, without asking your way; can you not ?" 
" Every where — even to your fiunily." 
" What ? is my country written down there too f " 
In saying these words he bent eagerly over the map, 
so as entirely to cover it with his large face. " Stand 
aside, that we may show you your country. Do you 
see that small space, beside the green line ? That is 
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the country of the Dchiahours, which the Chmese call 
the * Three Valleys' (San Tchouen) : your village must 
be here ; we shall pass within two days' journey of your 
house." 

^^Is it possible?" cried he, striking his forehead. 
"How, not further than two days' journey ? In that 
case I shall ask permission of my spiritual Others to 
see my country again." 

" What business can you have in the ' Three Val 
leys?'" 

" I shall see what is going on there — I left it dgh- 
teen years ago. I shall see if my old mother is still 
alive. If she is, I will bring her within the Holy 
Church. As to my two brothers, I will not answer for 
them. Who knows whether they will have sense 
enough not to believe in the transmigrations of Bud- 
dha ? Ah ! that is excellent ? " added he, after a short 
pause. " Now I will go and make some tea, and we 
will talk about it while we are drinking.'^ 

Samdadchiemba was no longer with us. His thoughts 
hfiul flown far away to his native land ; and we were 
obliged to recall him to the realities of his present po- 
sition. " Samdadchiemba, there is no need of tea ; — 
instead of chatting, we must strike the tent, and rdoad 
the camels. The sun is pretty high, already ; if we 
do not make a quick march, we shall never reach the 
'Three Valleys.'" 

" Words full of truth," cried he ; and, rising briskly, 
b^an zealously to prepare for our departure. 

After making half a day's march, we halted under 
the shelter of a rock to take our repast As usual, we 
dined upon bread and water — and what bread and wa* 
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ter! Dough half baked, and brackish water, obtained 
idth great difficulty, and carried along with us. 

Towards the end of our repast, whilst we were in- 
dulging ourselves with a pinch of snuff by way of de- 
sert, a Tartar mounted on a camel rode up to us, and, 
dismounting, sat down by our side. We presented our 
snuff-boxes, and offered him a roll baked in the ashes ; 
and, in a moment, he had devoured the bread, and in- 
haled three pinches of snuff. We questioned him 
about the road, and learned that by pursuing the same 
direction we should reach the Yellow River in two days. 

This information was very pleasing to us ; as it agreed 
perfectly with that of our map. We then asked if we 
were far from water. 

'* Yes ; the wells are at a great distance,'^ was the re- 
ply. *' You will find a tank, if you stop to-day, but the 
water is scanty, and very bad ; formerly there was an 
excellent well, but it has been abandoned, because a 
tchutgour (devil) has corrupted the water." 

Before sunset we reached the tank indicated. As 
we could not hope to find better water further on, we 
pitched our tent here, thinking, that perhaps, after all, 
the water was not quite so diabolical as the Tartar had 
described it. 

Whilst we Jcindled the fire, the Dchiahour went to 
draw some water, but came back in a few minutes, say- 
ing it was not drinkable ; that it was a real poison. The 
stench of the muddy liquid was, in fact, unbearable ; 
and, to increase our disgust, the surface was covered with 
something that looked like drops of oil. We had not 
the courage to taste it ; the sight, and yet more the 
smell, was quite enough. Yet we must drink, or per- 
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ish. We endeavoured therefore, to do as well as we 
could with this " tank of the devil," as the Tartars called 
it We set to work to gather some roots which grew 
in abundance about, and which were half-buried in the 
sand. Of these we made charcoal, which we crushed 
coarsely, and then filled our largest pot with the muddy 
stinking water, and placed it on the fire ; when it was 
hot, we threw into it a quantity of our charcoal. Whibt 
we were occupied with this chemical operation, Samdad- 
diiemba, crouched by the side of the pot, was asking 
every moment what sort of soup we expected to make 
with these detestable ingredients. We gave him a dis- 
sertation on the disinfecting qualities of charcoal ; and 
he listened to our scientific harangue with patience, but 
evidently without conviction. He sat with his eyes fixed 
on our pot, but it was easy to see, by the skeptical ex- 
pression of his &ce, that he had no faith in the conver- 
sion of the filthy liquid in the pot to a clear and limpid 
water. 

At last after pouring off the water, we filtered it 
through a doth bag. The water thus obtained was not 
exactly delicious, but it was drinkable; it had deposited 
its filth and ill smell. More than once in the course c^ 
our journey we had drunk some by no means so good. 

Samdadchiemba was perfectly intoxicated with de- 
light If he had not been a Christian, assuredly he 
would have taken us for living Buddhas. 

''The Lamas," said he, ^ pretend that their books of 
prayers contain every^ing ; and yet I am sure they 
would have died of thirst or been poisoned if they had 
been obliged to make their tea out of that tank ; they 
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would never have found the secret of making that water 
good." 

Samdadcfaiemba now overwhelmed us with strange 
questions about matters of this nature. Apropos of the 
purification of the water which we hacL just accom- 
plished, he asked, whether if he rubbed his £eu» well 
with the charcoal, it would become as white as ours ; 
and then looking at our hands, still black from the op- 
eration of pulverising liie charcoal, he went off into fits 
of laughter. 

It was dark before we had finished distilling ; we 
then made tea in abundance, and passed the rest of the 
evening in drinking it. We contented ourselves, besides, 
with soaking a little oatmeal in our drink ; for the ra^ng 
thirst that devoured us had taken away all desire of eat- 
ing. After thus deluging our insides, burnt up by our 
long day's march, we began to think of going to rest ; 
but we had scarcely lain down, when we were alarmed 
by a sudden and extraordinary noise. It was a dismal 
prolonged sound, that seemed gradually to approach our 
tent. We had heard the howling of wolves, the roaring 
of tigers and bears ; but this sound resembled none of 
them. It was like the bellowing of a bull, mingled 
with some other sound so strange and unusual, that we 
could not resist a strong feeling of terror. We were 
the more surprised at this occurrence, because it was 
generally agreed that not a single fierce wild animal 
was to be found in the country of Ortous. 

We were a good deal alarmed for the safety of the 
animals tethered round our tent, and a little for our 
own. As the noise continued, and seemed constantly 
approaching, we got up to try if we could not frighten 
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the creature, whatever it might be, in our turn. All 
three, accordingly, began to shout with the whole force 
of our lungs. After a moment's silence the bellowings 
were heard again, but much further oflf. We conjec- 
tured, therefore, that our experiment had succeeded. 

Presently, the cries coming nearer, we set fire to a 
great heap of brambles a few steps from the tent ; but 
the fire, instead of frightening, seemed to allure the 
problematical animal. The brambles threw out an im- 
mense fiame, by favour of which we could at last dis- 
tinguish the form of a large quadruped of a red colour. 
It had not, however, the appearance of so much fe- 
rocity as its cries seemed to announce. We ventured 
to approach it, but it retreated before us. Samdadchi- 
emba, whose eyes were very sharp, and accustomed, as 
he said, to look into the deseil, assured us that it was a 
dog or a stray calf. 

Our animals seemed as much disturbed by the ob- 
ject as ourselves ; the horse and mule pricked up their 
ears, whilst the camels, with extended neck and staring 
eye, never lost sight for a moment of the spot whence 
the cries proceeded. 

To ascertain with what we had to do, we made a 
gruel of a handful of oatmeal in a wooden bowl, and placed 
it at the entrance of the tent, and withdrew. Very soon 
we saw the animal advance slowly, stop, and thai again 
advance. At last he came boldly up to the dish, and 
eagerly lapped up the supper we had prepared for him ; 
and we then saw it was a d<^ of enormous size. After 
thoroughly cleaning the dish with his tongue, he lay down 
without hesitation at the door of the tent ; and we fol- 
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lowed his example, well pleased to have found a protec- 
tor instead of an enemy. 

By daylight we could examine, at our leisure, this 
animal which, after giving us such a hearty fright, had 
bestowed itself upon us with such entire confidence. Its 
size was extraordinary, but its extreme emaciation showed 
that it must have been wandering about a long time. 
A dislocated leg, which it dragged in walking, gave a 
sort of swing to its motion, which, when impofectly 
seen, had something formidable. But when it made 
the air resound with its hollow savage bark, there was 
really something terrible in the creature. We never 
beard it without asking ourselves whether ihe object 
before our eyes really belonged to the canine race. 

We set out, and the new Arsalan attended us with 
fidelity, generally preceding the caravan, as if to show 
us the way, with which he seemed well acquainted. 

After two days' march we reached the foot of a chain 
of mountains, whose summits lost themselves in the 
douds. We climbed them with good courage, hoping 
to find the Yellow River beyond them. This day's 
march was extremely fiatiguing, especially for the cam- 
els, obliged, as they were, to tread continually upon sharp- 
pointed rocks. In a short time liieir spongy feet were 
covered with blood. For ourselves, we were almost in- 
sensible to the difficulties of ihe journey, so occupied 
were we in gazing on the strange fiEuitastic aspect of the 
mountains. 

In the ravines, and at the bottom of the precipices, 
we could perceive nothing but vast heaps of mica and 
stones laminated, broken, ground, almost pulverised. All 
these ddnia of slate and schist appeared to have been 
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deposited by great floods, for they did not belong to 
these mountains, which are of granite. As we ap- 
proached the summit the forms became more and more 
fantastic. Great masses of rock were rolled and heaped 
on each other, and looked as if cemented together. Ev- 
erywhere the rocks are incrasted with shells and ddnns 
of plants resembling sea-weed ; but what is most re- 
markable, these granite massses are cut, fretted, and 
worn in every direction. On all sides there were cavi- 
ties and holes winding in a thousand forms, as if the 
whole summit of the mountain had been subjected 
to the slow devastating action of enormous worms. In 
some places the granite showed deeply hollowed impres- 
sions, as if it had served as a mould for these monsters, 
whose forms are distinctly preserved. • 

The sight of these phenomena suggested to us the 
probability that we were walking in the bed of a dried- 
up sea. Every thing we saw induced us to believe that 
these mountains have been slowly worn by marine ac- 
tion. It was impossible to attribute all these effects to 
the rain, and still less to the inundations of the Yellow 
Biver, which, prodigious as they may have been, cer- 
tainly never reached so great an elevation. 

The geologkts who assert that the Deluge was caus- 
ed by depression, and not by depolarisation of the earth, 
might perhaps find on these mountains strong proofe in 
support of their system. 

When we had at last ascended to the erest of the 
mountain, we beheld at our feet the Yellow River roll- 
ing majestically from south to north ; it was nearly no<Hi, 
and we hoped that very evening to pass it, and take up 
our lodgings in the little town of Chi^Tdu-Dz^^ which 
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we could already perceive on the declivity of a hill on 
the opposite shore. 

It took us the whole evening to descend this steep 
mountain, choosing right and left the least rugged pla- 
ces. Before night we reached the banks of the river, 
and our passage was more easy than we had hoped for. 
In the first place, the Mongol Tartars who were in pos- 
session of the ferry-boat were not so hard on our purse 
as the Chinese boatmen had been ; and in the next, the 
animals entered it without the least hesitation. We 
were obliged, however, to abandon our lame dog. The 
Mongols would at no price admit him into their boat ; 
they asserted that it was the rule for dogs to swim across, 
and that boats were only meant for men and animals 
which are unable to swim. 

On the other side of the river we were in China, 
and bade adieu for some time to Tartary, the desert, and 
nomadic life. 

The general aspect of Mongolia is wild and gloomy ; 
never is the eye relieved by the charm and variety of a 
landscape. The monotony of the steppes is broken 
only by ravines, great fissures, and stony sterile hills. 
Towards the north, in the country of the Khalkas, na- 
ture appears more animated ; the summits of the moun- 
tains are crowned by forests, and the rich pasturage of 
the plain i& watered by numerous rivers ; but during 
the long season of winter the earth is buried under a 
thick covering of snow. From the side of the Great 
Wall, Chinese industry glides like a serpent into the 
desert Towns begin to rise on all sides ; the ** Land 
of Grass '' is being gradually covered by crops, and the 
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Mongol shepherds are by degrees driven back to the 
north by the encroachments of agriculture. 

The sandy plains occupy perhaps the greater part 
of Mongolia : and in these not a tree is to be seen ; 
short brittle grass makes its way with difficulty through 
the barren soil, and creeping thorns, and some scanty tufts 
of heath, form the only vegetation, the sole pasturage, of 
Gobi. Water is extremely scarce, being only found in 
deep wells dug for the use of travellers who are obliged 
to cross this miserable region. 

There are but two seasons in Mongolia, nine months 
winter, and three summer. The heat is sometimes sti- 
fling, but it lasts a very short time ; the nights are almost 
always cold. In the Mongol countries cultivated by the 
Chinese, all agricultural labours must be got through 
within three months. As soon as the ground is suffi- 
ciently thawed, it is ploughed or rather scratched on 
the surface, and the seed thrown in ; the crops grow 
with astonishing rapidity : while waiting for their ma- 
turity, the husbandmen are incessantly occupied in clear- 
ing away the profusion of weeds that encumber the 
ground. Scarcely is the harvest gathered when the 
winter sets in with temble severity. This is the thresh- 
ing season : as the cold makes huge cracks in the earth, 
water is thrown over the threshing floor ; it freezes im- 
mediately, and affords the labourers a smooth and per- 
fectly clean surface for their operations. 

The excessive cold of Mongolia is attributed to three 
causes : the great elevation of the ground, the nitrous 
substances with which it is strongly impregnated, and 
the general deficiency of cultivation. In the parts the 
Cliinese have broken up the temperature has risen in a 
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remarkable degree ; the heat increases, so to speak, from 
year to year, as cultivation advances ; certain cereals, 
which at first did not thrive on account of the cold, now 
ripen remarkably well. 

Mongolia, on account of its vast solitudes, has be^ 
come the abode of a great number of wild animals. 
At almost every step, hares, pheasants, eagles, yellow 
goats, grey squirrels, foxes, and wolves are encountered. 
It is remarkable that the wolves of Mongolia attack 
men in preference to beasts ; they may sometimes be 
seen to run through countless flocks of sheep, wilii- 
out doing them the least harm, in order to attack the 
shepherd. In the neighbourhood of the Great Wall 
they frequently enter the Tartar-Chinese villages, go to 
the farms, disdaining the domestic animals they meet 
in the fjEirm-yards, and proceed straight into the house 
in search of their victims, whom they seize by the neck, 
and strangle. There is scarcely a village in Tartary 
that has not every year to deplore some misfortune of 
this nature. 

The stag, the wild goat, the horse, the wild camel, 
the yak, the black and brown bear, the lynx, the ounce, 
and the tiger haunt the dese]*ts of Mongolia. The Tar- 
tars never travel except well armed with bows, guns, 
and lances. 

When we think of the horrible climate of Tartary, of 
the froozen gloomy aspect nature there wears, we might 
be tempted to think that the inhabitants of such savage 
countries must be of a harsh and fierce character ; and 
their physiognomy, their air, even their costume, would 
appear to support the opinion. The Mongol has a flat 
iace, high cheek bones, a short and retreating chin, the 
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forehead slanting backwards, small obliquely cut eyes 
strongly tinged with bile, course black hair, scanty beards, 
and the skin dark brown, and extremely coarse. The 
Mongol is of moderate stature, but his large leather 
boots,*and wide sheep-skin robe, give the person a short 
and squat appearance. To complete the portrait must 
be added a clumsy, heavy gait, and a harsh, shrieking 
language, bristling with terrible aspirations. 

Yet, notwithstanding this harsh and savage exterior, 
the Mongol is full of gentleness and bonJumiie ; he passes 
suddenly from the wildest and most extravagant gaiety to 
a melancholy that has nothing repulsive. Timid to 
excess in general, when excited by fanaticism or the 
desire of vengeance he displays an impetuous courage 
that nothing can arrest ; he is simple and credulous as 
a child, and is passionately fond of stories and marvellous 
recitals. To meet a travelling Lama he always reckons 
a piece of extreme good fortune. 

The vices generally attributed to the Mongol Tartars 
are, aversion to labour, love of pillage, and rapine, 
cruelty, and debauchery; and we are inclined to believe 
that the portrait given of them by old writers was not 
exaggerated. But do the Mongols of the present day '^ 
resemble their ancestors? We believe ourselves justified N 
in affirming the contrary, at least in great part. We i 
have always found them generous, frank, hospitable ; I 
inclined, it is true, Hke ill-brought-up children, to appro- j 
priate little objects of curiosity, but in no manner ad-| 
dieted to what may be called robbery. As for their! 
aversion to labour and a sedentary life, they are muchi 
the same as they always were : it must also be admitted 
that their morals in some points are very lax,; but their i 
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conduct, in this respect, proceeds more from thought- 
lessness than corruption, and we rarely find among them 
the hideous and brutal excesses to which the Chinese 
are so violently addicted. 

The Mongols are strangers to eveiy species of in- 
dustry; their felt carpets, skins coarsely tanned, and 
some few articles of sewing and embroidery, are not 
worth mentioning ; but, on the other hand, they possess, 
in high perfection, the qualities of a pastoral and nomadic 
people, in the prodigious development of the senses of 
sight, hearing, and smell. Many attempts have been 
made to convert the Mongols to Christianity, but hither- 
to they have all proved fruitless. In the time of Gengis- 
Khan and of his successors, Franciscan and Dominican 
missionaries were sent into Tartary, and the conversions 
effected by them were said to have been numerous. But 
it must be recollected that the Tartar ambassadors, when 
they wished to draw Christian princes into a league 
against the Mussulmans, were in the habit of asserting 
that their masters had been baptized, and converted to 
the true f^^t^ 
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AFFIEI0N8' FQFULAB UBBABT. 

TBDE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OP 
MARY POWELL, 

AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON. 
Price Fifty Cents 

^A xeprodaetion '*lii th<nr manners as ihej lived"* of John Milton and 
his joimg bride, of whom the anecdote of their separation and reoondHa- 
tion is told in Br. Johnson's biography of the poet The narratlye is in the 
style of the period as the Diary of Lady Willooghby is written, and is re- 
markable fin* Its feminine grace and character— «nd the interest of real life 
artistically disposed: a book for the selected shelf of the lady's bondoir in 
its touches of nature and sentiment no less than as a study of one of Eng- 
land's greatest poets ** at home." 

ENQUBH K0TI0B8. 

"This is a ijharming book ; and whether we regard its subject, clever- 
ness, or delicacy of sentiment and expression, it is likely to be a most ac- 
ceptable present to young or old, ^ their peculiar taste for religion, morals^ 
poetry, history, or romance.''— C7Ari«Man Observer. 

'* Unquestionably the production of an able hand, and a refined mind. 
i We recommend it to all who love pure, healthy literary ikre." — Chnreh 
j and State Gasette. 

j ** Full of Incident and character, and exceedingly delightfhl in its happy 
. sketching and l^eshness of feeling. It is by ihr the best work of the small 
I and novel class to which it belongs, a mixture of truth and fiction in a form 
j which belongs to the fictitious more than to the substantial contents."— 
yonconfarmiet 

**The odd history of Milton's first marriage— the desertion of his wife, 
and her subsequent terror when she heard that he was just the man to put 
in practice his own opinions respecting divorce— forms one of those chap- 
ten, peculiarly open to iUustration and taney.'*—AUae, 



ADVERTI6BMENT8. <f 

ABFUaOKr POFULAB UBBABT. ' 

RECOLLECTIONS OP A JOURNEY THROUGH 

TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, DURING 

THE YEARS 1844, 1845, and 1846. 

BY M. HUC, MISSIONARY PRIEST OF THE CONGREGATION 
OF ST. LAZARUS. 

▲ ooHDSimKD tbahblatioit bt ma pseot snnnRT. 
7[oo Votumes, 16mo., Fancy Cloth, Price Fifty CcnU each. 

This narrative, related with greet interest and eimplicltf— «dding to our 
original stores of information with the piquancy of an Arabian Tale->48 the 
etory of a long Jonmey and circnit of Chinese Tartaiy to the capital of Thi- 
bet, with a forced retnm to the Chinese Territory, performed by a Roman 
Catholic Missionary, and his assistant M. Gabet, delegated, upon the break 
ing np of the Pekin Missitm, to tiie exploration of what is rather hypotiietl 
sally called the Apostolical Tlcariat of Mongolia. On thdr ronto everj 
where is novelty, danger and excitement— flresh scenery, fresh adventure, 
with religions rites and manners and castoma, now for the first time so fhlly 
described, and which, it may be remarked, at times appeal n^t merely to 
our love of intelligence, bat to our love of the marvellous. 

The WnglUth Bmi&io speaks of *' M. Huc^s graphic pages'* and remarks, ^^ 
*the labours of MessrF.Huc and Gabet have extended very considerably 
the existing amount of knowledge of those remote regions of inner Asia.^ 

Stadnoo'HPt Jtfagaaine, summing np the results of those and other re- 
searches in an article "Tibet and the Lamas," says of these mi8sionarie»— 
**i^cy have given ns a most readable and interesting personal narrative of a 
life of continued hardships, and of frequent suffering and danger in remote 
rngions, the routes through which were partly never before recorded in do> 
tail, and partly never before trodden by any European.*^ 

The London Daily ITmoM pronounces M. Hue " a most agreeable narra- 
tot. We give our readers a specimen of this really charming book, though 
ft is one which most of our readers will be sure to purchase and treasure op 
for themselves. We could fill columns with amusing extracts, but it is beat 
to send our readers to the book itselH'* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

JIPPLEIOKS' POPTJI.AB UBBABT. 
GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 

bt horace smith, one of the authors of thb 
"rejected addresses." 

Price Fifty CewU 

Contents. 

ADDRBB8 TO THE MUVMT AT BELZONl's EXUlBlTIOKi 

WINTER. 

ON PUNS AND PUNSTERS. 

MY TEA-KETTLE. 

THE WIDOW OF THE GREAT ARMT. 

ON NOSES. 

WALKS IN THE GARDEN. 

CORONATION EXTRAORDINARY. 

THE ORANGE TREE AT VERSAILLES. 

ON LIPS AND KISSING. 

TO A LOG OP WOOD UPON THE FIRE. 

MISS HEBE HIUGINS'S AOOOUNT OF A UTERABT SOGDETT — TBI 

H0UND8DITCH ALBUM. 
ANTE AND POST NUPTLAL JOURNAL. 
THE LIBRARY. 
UGLY WOMEN. 
THE WORLD. 
THE FIRST OF MARCH. 
THE ELOQUENCE OF EYES. 
ADDRESS TO THE ALABASTER BAB00FHA0U8 DEPOSITBD IN THE BBll* 

IBH MUSEUM. 
MEMOIRS OF A HAUNCH OF MUTTON. 
BEGGARS extraordinary! PROPOSALS FOR THEIR SUPPBEaSIOlT. 

stanzas to punchinello. 

letters to the royal ltterary society. 

a lamentation on the dbcune of barbers. 

chances of female happiness. 

the steamboat from london to calais. 

memnon's head. 

women vindicated. 

portrait of a septuagenart. 
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AFPLEIONS* PQFULAB UBRABT. 
THE PARIS SKETCH B O O i^r 

BT W. M. THACKERAY. 
7\oo Volume*. Price Fifty Cent* each. 



Conttnttf of Vol. I. 



AN INVASION OP FRANCE. 

A CAUTION TO TRAVEIXEBS. 

THE FETES OF JULY. 

ON THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING, 

THE PAINTER^S BARGAIN. 

CARTOUCHE. 

ON SOME FRENCH FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 

A OAMBLER^S DEATH. 

NAPOLEON AND HIS SYSTEM. 

THE STORY OF MARY ANOEL. 

BEATRICE MERGER. 

Contents oi Vol. II. 

CARICATURES AND LITHOGRAPHY IN PARIS. 

LITTLE POINSINET. 

THE DEVIL^S WAGER. 

MADAME SAND AND THE NEW APOCALYPSE. 

THE CASE OF PEYTEL. 

IMITATIONS OF BEBANGER. 

FRENCH DRAMAS AND MELODRAMAS. 

MEDITATIONS AT VERSAILLES. 

The papers of which these volames oonsfst are in nnmbor nlneUwiif 
and in character very mlsoellaneoos. In most of them wit and humor are 
the prevailing features, but all of them display a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous and a hostility to humbug, a penetrating insight into the wheels by 
which men and the mixed world around the author are moved, and a 
thorough dislike to the foibles and vices he hesitates not to laah and qx- 
jfOM.—L(nulon LUeraty GazeUe. 
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